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A FORTY-NINE-FOOT GUN FOR THE PANAMA DEFENSES. 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. ¢ 


VERYONE knows that this year marks 

the completion of a hundred years of 

peace between the United States and 
Great Britain, but there has been scant men- 
tion of our war with Algiers, which occurred 
just a hundred years ago. It was not a great 
war, but it was a picturesque incident in our 
early history as a nation, and the blow that 
our little navy struck in the Mediterranean put 
an end to the reign of terror under which the 


Barbary pirates had long held the commerce | 


of the world. The war was declared March 
2, 1515, almost immediately after the Senate 
had ratified the treaty of peace with Great 
Britain. The American squadron outfitted in 
Boston, and within a few days after it passed 
Gibraltar had taught the corsairs. the lesson 
that they needed. m 

HE picture at the top of this page shows 

the heaviest gun in the world. It is 

at the government arsenal at Watertown, 
Massachusetts, where workmen are making a 
carriage for it. When they have completed the 
work the gun will go to Panama to take its 
place as a part of the defenses of the canal. 
The gun was made at the Watervliet Arsenal 
in New York, and has been tested at Sandy 


Hook. It weighs 284,500 pounds, or more than 
142 tons. It is 49 feet 4 inches long, and 16 


inches in caliber. The outside diameter at 
the breach is five feet. Although it is the 
heaviest gun ever made, the forty-two-centi- 
metre guns of the German army have a slightly 
larger bore, and the new sixteen-inch gun of 
our own navy isa little longer. The gun came 
from New York to Watertown on a specially 
constructed steel car supported by thirty-two 
wheels. . 


M besides the census that the national 
government takes at ten-year intervals. Early 
this month 2,100 enumerators, selected by 
examination from 7,000 candidates, set forth 


ASSACHUSETTS is one of the few 


states that have a census of their own, | 


on their house-to-house canvass, which was | 


expected to take about two weeks. The first 
general census of Massachusetts was taken in 
1765, although in 1647 


the General Court | 


° ° ® | 
ordered an enumeration of all male inhabitants | 


sixteen years old or more. 
the state and the national censuses were taken 
the same year, although wholly independent | 
of each other; but sixty years ago an amend- 
ment to the state constitution fixed the time of 
the state census halfway between the national 
censuses. The enumerators put thirty - five 
questions to each male person, and twenty- 
eight questions to each female person. The 
enumerators were sworn to secrecy, and there 
will be no publication of results as regards 
individuals. 


CONFERENCE recently held ‘at the 
Massachusetts State Normal School at 


Worcester gave convincing evidence of 


For many years | 


| 


| sergeant in the 16th Infantry Regiment, was 


the general and growing interest in the work | 


of improving the country schools. 
hundred persons who assembled represented 
half a dozen states. They included not only 
teachers and superintendents, but also dele- 
gates from local granges, improvement societies, 
farmers’ clubs, parent-teacher associations, and 
other organizations. They came for inspira- 
tion and guidance in the work that they are 
attempting to do in their home neighborhoods, 
and to hear reports of what others have accom- 
plished. 


The several | 


property and develop a pride in their school | 
surroundings, their attitude cannot fail to have 
its effect in their homes and in the town as a 
whole. There may be more important things 
in the rural school problem than the appear- 
ance of the school buildings and grounds, but 
the improvement of the physical surroundings 
is a step toward the other improvements, and 
therefore is ees to be desired. 

AS any New England community an 
H older bell than the one that Barnstable 

County, Massachusetts, treasures in the 
office of its clerk of courts? It was cast in 
1675, 240 years ago, and has been on Cape Cod 


[ 





since 1698. The story of the bell, as far as 
Barnstable County people know it, begins | 
with a shipwreck on the Sandwich shore, on 
March 12, 1697. The captain, Peter Adolph of | 
New York, and all his crew were lost, but | 
their bodies came ashore and found a resting 
place in the burial ground of the First Parish | 
Church. The papers found on the body of the | 
captain, together with a record of the wreck 
and the burial service, were sent to the cap- | 
tain’s widow, who lived in New York. In 
return for the kindness and solicitude shown | 
by the people of Sandwich, the captain’s | 
widow sent the town the bell in question. | 
Five years later, in 1703, the bell was taken to 
Barnstable for use on the courthouse. There 
it did duty regularly until 1827, when fire 
destroyed the courthouse. The belfry fell out- 
side the radius of the flames, and the bell was 
uninjured, although almost nothing else was 
saved. ‘The new courthouse was completed in 
1833, and the bell took its place in the tower, | 
and until 1874 was rung regularly at the open- 
ing of each session of court. In 1872, on the 
night before the Fourth of July, some of the | 
town boys used a heavy hammer on the bell, 
and cracked it. Two years later the county | 
commissioners bought a new bell, and placed 
the old one in the office of the clerk of courts, 
where it has since remained. The bell is 
fourteen inches high and fourteen inches in| 
diameter at the bottom. Running round it is | 
a scroll, which bears the date, 1675, and the | 
motto in Latin: ‘‘ If God be for us, who can be 
against us?’’ 


¢ ¢ 
A FAMILY OF SOLDIERS. 


S there any family in any of the warring 

countries, asks the New York Evening 

Post, that has sent so many sons into 
military service as the family of Naujokat, in 
Meyerich, Germany? There are seven brothers 
of that family in the German army. 

The eldest, at the outbreak of the war, left 
his bakery, and is unhurt. The second, a 


wounded on September 5th, and received the 
Iron Cross of the first and second classes for 
his gallantry. 

The third son was a substitute officer in the 
same company as the sergeant, and was killed 
on October 20th in an attack on English 





trenches. A fourth son was wounded while 


| serving in the 158th Infantry Regiment; a | 


fifth, in the same company of the 16th Regi- | 


;ment in which his other brothers were serv- 
| ing, was wounded on September 16th, and so | 


was the sixth, on a date not given. The 


| seventh and youngest son was wounded on 


October 21st, and was given the Iron Cross of 


| the second class for his bravery. | 


One delegate from Vermont told of | 


an interest in the better condition of the school | 
buildings-and grounds that had led to several | 


‘*bees,’’ in which all joined heartily in the 


actual work of improvement. Another told of | 


school children who care for flower beds to 
make the bare yard more attractive, and who 


scraped, sandpapered, and varnished their | 


mutilated desks to help the appearance of the 
interior of their little school home. When 
school children thus gain a respect for school 


NOT WHAT HE MEANT. 


GAIN has the number of ‘‘things that 
might have been better said’’ been in- | 
creased—this time, according to the Yale | 

Record, in the following manner : 
The Host—It’s beginning to rain; you'd | 
better stay to dinner. 
The Guest—Oh, thanks very much; but) 
it’s not bad enough for that. 


Schools, Colleges 
and Camps 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Kindly indicate 
whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, 
and if you have any preference as to its location. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 


Boston STAMMERERS’ lnstitute an: and rein. 


36 Bromfield Street, Boston. Established: ry — 


SEND 20 CENTS 


for 4 liberal packages of Pilgrim Brand Cheese ; one each 
of Piminto, Olive, Cream, and Neufchatel. This is a 
SPECIAL OFFER to introduce these delicious, fresh- 
made products, sent direct by parcel post. 

Dealers send for Price List. 
OLD COLONY PRODUCTS CO., Plympton, Mass. 
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on Alternating-Currents 
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People are Learning 


the food value of peanuts. The 
most convenient form in which 
to use these splendid nuts is in 
the pure peanut butter— 


“Penolia” 


Highest in quality and the most for 
the price. 

14 Ib. glass jar, 25 cents 
If your grocer hasn’t it, send his 
name and 2c. for this full-sized 
jar by parcel post. 
\ Nut Products Co., New Haven, Conn. 














lade’s Salad Cream 
WHOLESOME— DELICIOUS 


A Food 
Problem 


MOCHA and JAVA, .35 Ib. 
Food value —? 
OLD GRIST MILL, _ .20 Ib. 
Food value—4,600 
calories ————= 
You save 15 Ib. 


—and see what you gain in food value—in 
actual nourishment by drinking 


Old Crist Mill 
Wheat Coffee 


* Nearest to Coffee in taste. 
Those who can’t take coffee because of 
its harmful effects, will enjoy Old Grist 








| Mill’s palate-pleasing flavor. 


For the sake of economy, as well as 
health, Old Grist Mill should take the place 
of coffee in your home. 

Put it on your grocery list to-day. 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston 
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RUMFORD 
BAKING 

POw DES 


OFESSOR E. N. HORSFORD, 

inventor of this baking powder 

and one of the founders of this 
business, occupied the chair in Har- 
vard University endowed by the 
famous domestic scientist, Count 
Rumford, and known as the “Ru 
ford Professorship’’—hence the name 


Rumford 
Baking Powder 


Itisa aE Ey gpm powder—no alum. It raises 

our cake, biscuit or muffin just right—makes all 

ome baking of that even texture and appetizing 
appearance sought for by all good cooks. 

You ought to try Rumford Baking Powder. 
If your grocer hasn’t it, send his mame and 15 
cents for a half-pound package by parcel post. 


RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


“1658 "of 
1858 


BLUE 


For the Laundry. 


DOUBLE STRENGTH. 
BEST AND GOES 
FARTHEST. 


Makes white clothes whiter 
and colored fabrics brighter. 

















SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO. 
88 BROAD ST., BOSTON. 


Soldin5c., 10c. & 15. Bottles. 
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Refilled Tungsten Lamps 


Direct from Factory to Consumer 


1—15 Watt } $ 1 ; 00 ; 


2—25 Watt 
2—40 Watt 
12 Lamps assorted, $2.00. 
This Lamp saves 4% of your Current Cost. 
Money toaccompany order. Agents-wanted. 


nv TUNGSTEN LAMP CO., Inc. 
1 High Street, Danvers, Mass. 


Delivered 
Parcel Post 
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Grandmother’s 
Pure Apple Jelly 


Even so common a thing as apple jelly can 
be different according to the kind and 
quality of apples, the 
cleanliness of proc- 
ess, and the knack 
of doing the thing 
just right. 
Try Grandmother’s 
Pure Apple Jelly and 
see how delicious a 
preserve you can buy 
for 
10 cents 
We are also putting 
up this jelly flavored 
with the following natural fruit juices: 
RASPBERRY CURRANT 
STRAWBERRY GRAPE 
These are delicious combinations and 
add variety to the bill of fare at a trifling 
cost. Try them to-day. 


Grandmother's s 
Pure Fruit 


Marmalade 


Made from oranges, 
lemons and sugar— 
nothing else. No bit- 
ter taste. In glass jars, 


10, 15, 25 cts. 
Made by the makers of 
Grandmother’s Mince Meat. 


Continued asking will get you these goods 
for no grocer can afford not to supply his 
customers with what they want. 


WHIPPLE CO-OPERATIVE CO., Natick, Mass. J 





























If a job is worth doing at all it 
is worth doing well ! 


So why bother with ordinary, 
smooth surfaced roofings that 
require painting and repairs, 
when you can buy Amatite which 
needs no painting? 

Amatite costs no more than the 
paint-me-often kind and it will 
give good satisfaction for many 
years without a bit of attention 
or single drop of paint. 


Let us send you free sample. 


BARRETT MFG. COMPANY 
New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis Cleveland Pittsburgh Detroit 
Cincinnati Kansas City inneapolis 
Birmingham Seattle Salt Lake City 





Water Supply 
for FARMS 


Country Homes 


Send for descriptive Catalog D 


LUNT MOSS CO. 4 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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E were ready for 
a big winter trade 
at the Flatwillow 


post. The shelves in the 
warehouse and the trade 
room were laden with 
goods—cartridges, powder 
and ball, blankets, and 
gay-colored cloths and 
trinkets, tobacco, tea, 
and sugar. The Crows 
were again coming from 
the Yellowstone to hunt 
buffalo, and then to trade 
with us. As in the pre- 
ceding winter, there were 
at the post Eli Guardipe 
and his wife, Dan Fitz- 
patrick, Thomas Faval 
(Skunk Cap), and Apsi 
and I. 

After the heat of the 
Montana summer the cool 
days and frosty nights of 
October were very pleas- 
ant. Apsi and I wanted 
to be doing something ; we 
found idleness tedious. 

“T am going to hunt 
beavers for a fortnight,’’ 
Skunk Cap said to Apsi 
and me one evening, ‘‘and 
if our chief is willing, you 
boys may go with me.’’ 

Eli gave us permission 
the next morning. We 
rode south, and then west 
along the foot of the moun- 
tains. Skunk Cap led the 
way, looking very fierce 
and mysterious in his 
fringed and beaded buck- 
skin clothes and his furry 
headpiece. He carried in 
his right hand his long 
medicine staff, ornamented 
with bits of fur and feath- 
ers from the creatures he 
had killed in the far north. Of 
course he had his remarkable 
beaver dogs with him. Apsi, 
who regarded Skunk Cap with 
awe and veneration, was very 
proud to be in the company of 
such a powerful medicine man. 

About noon we camped at 
the foot of the mountains, near 
the bank of a little stream that flowed into the | 
Musselshell River. The lodge that we had | 
brought with us we set up in a grove of cotton- 
wood trees. Almost from the doorway we | 
could look out on limitless plains stretching 
away to the east and south. Buffalo seemed | 
to be as plentiful as ever; behind us the| 
mountain sides were alive with elk and deer, 
and judging from the signs, wolves and bears 
were also plentiful. 

We passed the afternoon in making camp and 
in building a small corral for the horses. At 
sunset Apsi shot within fifty yards of the lodge 
a big, fat, white-tail buck deer; we dressed it, 
and swung the meat to the limb of a tree. 

Night closed in; we lay round the cheerful 
lodge fire on our soft couches of blankets and 
buffalo robes. When the deer ribs that we 
had hung on a tripod over the lodge fire were 
cooked, we attacked them and the tea and 
yeast-powder bread with keen appetites. It 
was late when we finally got into our warm 
beds. 

The horses were all in the corral and well 
guarded by Skunk Cap’s dogs; but even with- 
out their watchfulness there was little danger 
that the animals would be stolen, for all the 
Indian tribes of the country feared the. old 
inan and his powerful medicine of the far 
northland. 

The furious barking of the dogs woke us. 
As there was not a red coal left in the fire, I 
try that we had slept for several hours. 

“he dogs rushed up the grove for some dis- 
‘ance over the crisp, new-fallen leaves, yelped 

‘rantically for a moment, and then came hur- 
‘ying back, They gathered outside at the edge 

f the lodge, whimpering and whining in fear. 
Skunk Cap hissed at them, and they bounded 

way again, brave for the moment; but they 

°on returned, to whine and shiver as before. 

‘Either a bear or some enemy is up there, ’’ 
‘he old man said in a low voice. ‘They don’t 

ct that way for anything else. Listen!’ 

We strained our ears to catch the least sound. 

"he interior of the lodge was dark as pitch. 
Outside there was no moon, and clouds hid the 
“tars. We could hear no sound, not even the 
faintest stirring of the dry leaves. The dogs, 
“neouraged by their master’s hisses, sallied out 


DRAWN BY GEORGE 
ABOUT TWO MILES OUT ON THE PLAIN THREE MEN WERE RIDING SOUTH AT TOP SPEED. 
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| again and again. But they never went beyond 
a certain point; there they stopped and barked 
fiercely. There is nothing so trying as danger 
that you cannot see or hear. My heart seemed 
to be throbbing in my throat. 

‘*Maybe it is only a black bear the dogs have 
treed,’’ Apsi suggested in a whisper. 

‘*Then they would stay there and bark,’’ 
said Skunk Cap. ‘‘And if it were a grizzly 
he would move round and chase the dogs. 


| Some enemy is out there, and I am going to 


let them know whose lodge this is.’’ 

He thrust aside the curtain over the doorway, 
and standing just outside, shouted in the Sioux 
tongue, ‘‘I am Skunk Cap! Go away before 
you anger my powerful north medicines !’’ 

He repeated this in the Crow, Cree, Black- 
foot, and Gros Ventre languages, and then 
came back to his couch. A moment or two 
later we heard a distant rustling of the leaves; 
then all was still again. Skunk Cap waited a 
few moments, and once more hissed to the dogs ; 
they ran out, barking as wildly as before, but 
soon lowered their voices to uncertain growls 
and occasional yelps; we could hear them trot- 
ting round in the grove. Whatever it was that 
had been so near us in the darkness was gone. 
But there was no more sleep for us that night. 
Skunk Cap smoked pipeful after pipeful of 
tobacco and red willow bark. Apsi and I tossed 
restlessly on our buffalo robes and longed for 


By James Willard Schultz___? 
ll.A HUNT WITH SKUNK CAP 





day to come; we were impatient to get out and 
see what had caused the excitement in the) 


night. 


rifles and crept from the lodge. 
into a thicket on top of a little knoll, and 
then, standing up, waited for the light to grow 
stronger. Skunk Cap hissed to the dogs, and 
away they went, ranging through the grove on 
both sides of the little stream. They found 
nothing suspicious and we saw nothing; our 
fear that an enemy might be lying near to shoot 
us as we came out of the lodge was groundless. 

As soon as full daylight came we set out on 
a round of inspection, and soon learned why 
the dogs had barked so furiously in the night. 
Three men had crossed and recrossed the 
stream not a hundred yards above the lodge. 
We followed their tracks easily enough through 








the thick carpet of leaves, but lost the trail 
where the men had passed out of the grove to 
the short, springy grass of the plain. 

‘*You are great medicine,’’ Apsi said to the 
old man. ‘‘They came to kill and plunder, 
but when they heard you threaten they fied.’’ 

Skunk Cap laughed. ‘‘It is good to have a 
medicine that people fear,’’ he said. 

After the morning meal we saddled our 
horses and rode off on a beaver hunt; we took 
the pack horses along with us, in order to have 
an eye on them as they grazed. 

In half an hour we found a fine beaver pond 
in a grove of willows and young cottonwoods 
and quaking aspen. Here the wise little ani- 
mals had thrown a dam six feet high across 
the creek, and flooded several acres of the 
woodland. The four beaver houses that stood 
in the pond were about twelve feet in diameter 


|at the base, and rose three or four feet above 


the water. In the upper part of every lodge 
was the sleeping and living chamber, lined 
with soft grasses, and ventilated by a few 
interstices in the roof. Below that was a 
feeding and drying room, the floor of which 
sloped down into the water. The entrance to 
the lodge was several feet below the surface 
of the stream, so that even the thick winter 
ice would not close it. 

The timber in the shallow water and along 
the shore looked as if a lumbering crew had 
been at work in it. The beavers had cut down 
many of the trees, and after recutting them 


| into small pieces, had dragged and floated 
In the first faint gray of dawn, we took our | them away. 


Some of the pieces they had 


We crawled | used in building their dam or their lodges; 


others —the limbs with smooth, new bark 
growth—they had stored away in piles in the 
deep water beside their houses, to serve as 
food during the winter. 

I was not eager to hunt the beavers, and 
merely looked on while Apsi and Skunk Cap 
attacked the dam with an axe and stout fir 
levers. Little by little they cut a channel 
across the deepest part of the dam, and soon 
a small torrent was rushing through it. The 
level of the water in the pond sank rapidly. 
Several times I saw beavers bob up near their 
houses. 

In about two hours the pond was completely 





drained except for the 
natural flow of the little 
stream through it. The 
four lodges now stood ex- 
posed ; the bleached dome 
of each house contrasted 
sharply with the dark, 
shiny mass that had been 
below the water line. 
Several beavers had 
escaped in the torrent that 
poured through the dam, 
but the more timid or in- 
experienced animals had 
no doubt remained in the 
lodges. Skunk Cap, with 
the dogs close at his heels, 
led the way to the first 
hut. The long - bodied, 
bench-legged little fellows 
held their tails up rigidly, 
and whimpered and quiv- 
ered with impatience. 
Asusual, the beavers had 
dug as an avenue of escape 
a deep, narrow trench, 
which ran from under the 
lodge to the creek. Across 
the ditch, which of course 
was still full of water, 
Skunk Cap and Apsi 
drove a row of stakes, and 
then the old hunter told 
Slit Ear, the leader of the 
dog pack, to do his work. 
The dog dived into the 
ditch at the edge of the 
lodge. In a moment two 
beavers, trying to escape 
through the trench, were 
stopped by the line of 
stakes, and the hunters 
quickly killed them. Then 
the water began to bubble 
and swash at the edge of 
the lodge, and the tip of 
Slit Ear’s tail came into 
sight. Skunk Cap leaned 
over, seized it, and pulled out 
the dog and a large beaver that 
the sturdy little fellow had 
killed. 

At the end of the hunt, 
Skunk Cap and Apsi washed 
free from mud the thirteen ani- 
mals that they had killed, and 
then we followed the creek a 
little way until we came to a warm, sunny 
spot, where my friends set to work to skin 
them. Sitting in the warm sunshine, I watched 
my companions as they busily plied their 
knives. After a while I got out my telescope 
and had a look at the mountains that towered 
above the little valley. In one place I sawa 
band of elk lying on a grass slope. On a bare 
summit of rock were some mountain sheep. 
Then I saw a splash in the creek away up 
where the head of the pond had been; a 
beaver was swimming downstream; presently 
it climbed out on the slimy bank, and sitting 
on its haunches, gazed at the ruined lodges. 
I did not tell my friends what I was looking 
at. At last the animal slid back into the 
stream, ascended the ditch to the first of the 
lodges and went inside for a moment, and 
then visited each of the other lodges in turn. 
Finally it came back into the creek and swam 
away upstream, no doubt to hide near by and 
wait for night, when the survivors of the 
colony would return. 

Our horses, which had been cropping the 
grass in a long, open park below the dam, 
grazed slowly toward the lower end of it, and 
after a while strolled into the timber. I vol- 
unteered to go after them and bring them up 
to our end of the park. Apsi wiped his knife, 
stuck it into the sheath at his belt, and said 
he would go with me. We walked leisurely 
down through the park, and found some of 
the horses feeding just within the timber. We 
passed one after another of the animals until 
we had accounted for all except our own four 
—two that we used for pack animals and two 
that we rode. The horses that we rode were 
saddled, and trailed their ropes. It was not 
strange that our horses should be grazing 
apart from Skunk Cap’s, because days and 
sometimes weeks pass before horses of two 
different bands become friendly enough to 
herd together. 

We went on down through the grove, easily 
following the trail of the four animals. When 
we came into a second grass park, we were 
surprised not to find them there. We quickened 
our pace, broke into a run, and were halfway 
down the park when Apsi stopped so suddenly 
that I bumped into him. He stood pointing at 
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a little mound of earth thrown up by a mole; | much regret the actual loss of our horses. We | home, well enough pleased with our outing. 
in it was the fresh imprint of a moccasined foot. | could walk back to the post easily enough. 
All round the place the grass was trampled| Ten days later, after a good hunt, during} quarrel between him and High Bear still 
where the horses had milled, and we saw! which we killed three grizzlies, we returned | smouldered and that it had yet to be settled. 


that the animals had gone on at a swift run. 
‘*Stolen !’? I exclaimed. 

‘*T think so,’’ Apsi said, ‘‘but maybe the 
enemy didn’t catch them. Come on! We’ll 
follow the trail through the timber; at the 
other side of it we can see out on the plain.’’ 

After a hundred yards or more we came toa 
wide sandy wash. The trail of the horses led 
across it; the hoofprints indeed showed plain 
in the sand, but beside them there were no 
snake-like lines made by dragging ropes; evi- 
dently the thieves had caught the horses and 
were riding them. We stopped, undecided 
what todo. Zip! zip! zip! some bullets flew 
by us and three shots rang out. We saw three 
puffs of smoke down in the edge of the timber, 
about two hundred yards away. We were 





iy UT, Bettina dear, couldn’t you try to 

B please Aunt Anne? She is hard only 

on the outside. She’s really fond of 

Lenox. Do be your own charming self with 
her! You’ll like her in time.’’ 

Nancy Cordes was pleading with her young 


standing on the edge of the wash; instinctively | sister-in-law; but Bettina was willful. 


we dropped down into it, and then ran across | 
to the opposite bank, which was high enough 
to conceal us from the enemy, even when we 
stood upright. Looking through a bunch of 





oat grass, we saw no signs of anyone in the| this is Lenox’s wife!’ 


timber. 


Had the horse thieves fired a farewell | shivers down my back even now. 


‘*Tt?s no use, Nancy,’’ she said, with a pout. 
‘*Every hair of my head stood on end when 
Aunt Anne leveled her lorgnette at me, and 
with hopeless resignation in her tone, said, ‘So 
Ugh! It sends the 
I felt like 


shot at us and gone their way? Or were they la butterfly impaled on a pin. Aunt Anne isn’t 
still there in the grove waiting for another | interested in anything living. It’s only her 


chance to shoot at us? 


dead-and-gone ancestors that she cares about. 


Apsi told me to go up the wash as far as the | No, Nancy, you’d better let 


first bend and then to raise my hat above the 
bank. I did so, and a shot rang out. Apsi | 
immediately fired at the brush from which the | 
puff of smoke had come. 
not hit his man. I lifted my hat three or four | 
times in different places, but the enemy paid | 
no more attention to it. Then Apsi joined | 
me. 

‘*What do you think?’’ Lasked. 
still there in the timber?’’ 

‘*We have got to find that out, but we can’t 
both go. You stay here to warn Skunk Cap. 


‘* Are they 


He will be coming soon, and for all his med- | 
icine, it would not do for him to go into that | 


timber. I will go down the wash into the 
timber bordering the creek, then round through 
the grove far enough to see whether the enemy 
really are watching for us.’’ 

‘‘But they are three; you would have no 
chance against so many.’’ 

Apsi laughed. ‘‘If they are still there,’’ he 
said, ‘‘they shall not see me unless I want 
them to.’’? With that he turned and ran down 
the wash. 

I moved back to where the trail crossed the 
wash, and then kept running from one bank 
to the other, watching for any signs of the 
enemy, and for Skunk Cap. Soon I saw the 
guide on horseback, herding his pack horses 
toward me. Quirting his horse, he urged it 
forward at top speed; in his left hand he held 
aloft both his gun and his medicine staff. He 
was soon beside me in the wash, and I quickly 
told him what had happened. 

‘*T knew that you boys did not fire the three 
shots,’’ he said, ‘‘and I came as quickly as I 
could. Come on!’’ 

I mounted one of the horses and followed 
him. We heard shooting down in the timber, 
but it soon ceased. When Skunk Cap and I 
burst out of the lower end of the grove, we 
found Apsi stalking up and down, talking to 
himself and crying with anger and shame. 

‘“*It was my old’Crow enemy, High Bear, 
and two others,’’ hesaid. ‘‘See! There they 
go!’’ 

About two miles out on the plain three men 
were riding south on our horses at top speed 
and leading the fourth horse. It was useless 
for us to try to overtake them, for none of 
Skunk Cap’s horses were swift. | 

We dismounted, and waited patiently for Apsi 
to become calm. Never had I seen him in 
such a rage. As soon as he could control his 
voice, he broke out, ‘‘High Bear! My Crow 
enemy, High Bear! Osun! Why do you let 
him live? 
time saves him from my careful aim?’’ | 


| Aunt Anne and me go our 


Apparently he did | her pretty head emphatically. 





| the Fraloes!’’ 
| pronounced the name as if 
| ‘*Fraloes’? were a disease. Soon after that, 


| upon seeing the world before 





separate ways. ’’ 
Bettina smiled, and shook 


‘*But, dear,’’? said Nancy, 
‘*Aunt Anne raised Lenox. 
He’s like a son to her.’? 

**T don’t care. She treats 
me like a poor relation. ’’ 

Nancy sighed. It was no use 
to argue with Bettina, but her 
gentle soul was hurt by the 
dislike that threatened to lead 
to an open breach between 
Bettina and Mrs. Samuel 
Lenox— Aunt Anne. Mrs. 
Lenox approved of Nancy and 
her husband, Judge Cordes. 
She considered the judge as 
an important man in the com- 
munity. Nancy’s - brother, 
Lenox Starr, had, on the other 
hand, caused her some uneasi- 
ness. He had drifted idly 
through a happy - go- lucky 
boyhood, and had _ insisted 


he settled down to active busi- 
ness. 

‘*T wish Lenox would do 
something to prevent his be- 
ing forever known as Nancy 
Cordes’ brother,’’ Aunt Anne 
had complained fretfully and 
frequently. Lenox did not al- 
ways heed his aunt’s wishes; 
but not long after he met 
Bettina, he remembered Aunt 
Anne’s complaint, and tele- 
graphed to her: 

I’ve done it. Henceforward I 
Shall be known as Bettina Fra- 
loe’s husband. 

‘‘Fraloe? I never heard of ' 
Aunt Anne 


AM 


Lenox Starr brought his young wife home, and 
settled down at once to hard work in the office 
of his uncle, Samuel Lenox. 


Aunt Anne did not approve of Bettina. The 


‘old lady liked people to be ‘‘straightforward 
}and downright,’’ and Bettina was puzzlingly 


subtle. She was also inclined to sprinkle epi- 
grams through her speech, and the less Aunt 
Anne understood the epigrams, the more she 


What medicine has he that every | disliked Bettina. Moreover, according to the 


standards of Aunt Anne, who prided herself 


‘*T suspected last night that it was High | on her economy, Bettina was extravagant. 


Bear who was near us!’’ Skunk Cap said. 

‘Yes, it was High Bear and two of his | 
friends,’’ Apsi continued. ‘‘When I crawled | 
round near the place from which they had | 
fired at us, I saw our horses. I crept on a 
little farther, and saw the three Crows watch- 
ing just inside the edge of the grove. But the 
brush was so thick that I did not like to risk a 
shot at them, and I waited and waited. Then 
suddenly they turned and ran back to mount 
the horses, and I knew that Skunk Cap was 
coming. I had a fine shot at High Bear as 
he untied a horse, and another as he sprang 
on his back. As long as I could see him I 
kept shooting at him, but all for nothing. The 
gods have forsaken me.’’ 

‘*Shame on you, Apsi!’? said Skunk Cap. 
“*You blame the gods. Well, they just now 
saved you from the bullets of High Bear and 
his friends. You would be lying back there 
dead if they had not protected you. Your | 
medicine is still strong, and some day you will 


have full vengeance on High Bear. Come, 
have courage. Laugh!’’ 
Apsi brightened somewhat. We watched the 


three Crows ride out of sight on the far plain, 
and then went back to the beaver pond to finish 
the work of skinning the animals: Although 
humiliated by the theft, Apsi and I did not 


One winter afternoon Nancy Cordes was 
sitting over the library fire nursing a stubborn 
cold, when Bettina was ushered in. 

‘“*It’s ridiculously early, I know, Nancy 
dear, ’’ she said, ‘‘but it gets horribly lonesome 
as soon as the lights are lighted. I never was 


| alone so much in my life before. There were 


so many of us at home. Lenox is coming out 
with Howard. If you don’t mind, we’ll go 
home soon after dinner. I’m awfully tired.’’ 

Nancy’s hospitable nature rejoiced in her 


sister-in-law’s unannounced calls, but two un- | 


expected guests at dinner meant that she would 
have to make some additions to the simple 
meal that she had ordered. 

‘*Tt’s the delicious unconventionality of the 
child that makes her so fascinating,’’ she 
thought. ‘‘I’m glad we have no engagement 
for the evening. ’’ 

Lenox appeared an hour later with Judge 
Howard Cordes, who, being a mere man, had 
expressed surprise when his brother-in-law 
appeared at the office and announced his inten- 
tion of going home with him. 

‘*Strange Nancy didn’t tell me that you were 
dining with us to-night. First time in my 
experience that she’s forgotten anything. ’’ 

‘‘Aunt Anne would say it’s Bettina’s 


AUNT ANNES 


CAPITULATION 
“iy Elizabeth Weir + 


But although Apsi said little, I knew that the 





pernicious influence, ’’ Lenox said, with a laugh. 
‘*They’re great chums, and Bettina’s the worst 
forgetter. Did I ever tell you about the time 
she forgot me on our wedding trip?’’ 

In the kindly atmosphere of the Cordes’ 
dinner table, Bettina sparkled and dimpled, 
and was altogether charming. Nancy wished 
that Aunt Anne could see her now. Lenox 
beamed happily, and led the applause after 
each of Bettina’s bright sayings. 

When the end of the evening came, Bettina 
threw her arms impetuously about Nancy as 
she said good night. ‘‘Nancy, it was dear of 
you to invite us this way. It’s the first time 





DRAWN BY WILSON DEXTER 


I’ve really felt comfortable with Lenox’s 


—— 
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MR. STARR’S AUNT,” 


SHE SAID LOFTILY. “I 
MAKE MYSELF AT HOME.” 


people. The rest are all so rich and formal. 
At home, we ran in and out of each others’ 
houses, and we could always squeeze in another 
plate at the table. I—I guess I’m homesick. ’’ 

Bettina’s voice was muftied and her eyes 
brimmed with tears. Naney patted her on the 
back. Howard Cordes, who thought he at last 
understood how the Starrs had happened to be 
his guests at dinner that night, blurted out, in 
a well-meant attempt to cheer Bettina: 

‘“*You just run in to Brother Howard’s 
whenever you’re homesick, little girl. You’ll 
always find the latchstring out and an extra 
place at the table. Nancy and I are mighty 
glad you felt free to run in to-night.’’ 

Bettina raised her head from Nancy’s shoul- 
der. ‘‘But I didn’t. I thought it was going 
to be a dreadful party. Nancy said en famille, 
but Naney —’’ 

Bettina caught the warning glance that Mrs. 
Cordes sent over her head to the erring judge. 
‘*Weren’t we — Didn’t you — Nancy!’’ 

Then Bettina sat down weakly. 

‘Do you suppose we’ll ever know which 
one of my in-laws’ dinners spoiled to-night? 
Naney, don’t look so reproachful. My calendar 
| pad said ‘family dinner.’ I know it did. I 
, looked the last thing. I thought it was you.’’ 

A sudden chill had smitten Nancy. ‘‘Bet- 
| tina—it wasn’t Aunt Anne?’’ 
| ‘*Good gracious, Tina, not Aunt Anne!’’ 
| Lenox exclaimed. 
| But even as they spoke, hope died within 

them, and they knew with dreadful certainty 
| that it was Aunt Anne. 

| ‘*Yes, it was Aunt Anne, and I’m glad!’’ 
| Bettina cried angrily. ‘‘I hate Aunt Anne! I 
| hope that the soup was stone cold and that the 
‘ice cream melted. She robs me of my self- 
respect. She makes me feel that I’ve broken 
every commandment, and committed the un- 
pardonable sin besides. The only thing she 
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doesn’t rob me of is my sense of humor, and 
that would be about as much use to her as a fur 
coat would be to an inhabitant of the tropics. ’’ 

Thereupon Bettina burst into tears, and 
Lenox took her home. It was not in Bettina’s 
nature to bear rancor, and she was cheerfully 
repentant the next morning, when she sent a 
sincere if rather vague little note to Aunt Anne. 
‘*Tt was an unpardonable breach of etiquette, ’’ 
she said in the note. ‘‘I will expiain when I 
see you,’’ and so forth. 

Early that morning Aunt Anne, almost 
bursting with indignation, had called at 
Nancy’s to tell her niece of Bettina’s flagrant 
offense. She had not found Nancy at home, 
but the maid told her that Mrs. Cordes had gone 
shopping with young Mrs. Starr, and added, 
‘*Mr. and Mrs. Starr dined here last night. ’’ 

Bettina’s cheerfully ambiguous note added 
fuel to the already scorching flame of Aunt 
Anne’s righteous anger. She replied at once: 
- **Such a breach of etiquette is, as you say, 
unpardonable. Gabriel’s horn should not pre- 
vent the fulfillment of a dinner engagement. 
In all the years of my life I have never for- 
gotten the day or the hour for which I have 
accepted an invitation. ’’ 

‘Perhaps if she had, she’d be more human, ”’ 
said Bettina. 

Lenox and Nancy were disturbed at the open 
breach that had thus been made, and for their 
sakes Bettina. made one futile 
attempt after another to con- 
ciliate Aunt Anne. But for six 
months the old lady remained 
obdurate; then the approach- 
ing visit of Mrs. Huntington 
Brewster to Mrs. Lenox Starr 
induced Aunt Anne to look 
with more favor on Bettina’s 
advances. Mrs. Huntington 
Brewster was a distant relative 
of Bettina, but her claim to dis- 
tinction in Aunt Anne’s eyes 
lay in the fact that she was 
related to the Huntingtons. 
Aunt Anne accordingly spread 
a charitable mantle of forget- 
fulness over Bettina’s past 
sins, and when she received 
Bettina’s note inviting her to 
luncheon ‘‘to meet Mrs. Hunt- 
ington Brewster, ’’ she accepted 
with pleasure. Lenox Starr 
was truly fond of Aunt Anne, 
and he rejoiced that the dove 
of peace was once more hover- 
ing over his household. 

‘*You’ll keep the date in 
mind, won’t you, Bettina?’ 
he urged, somewhat anxiously. 

‘““Truly I will, Lenox.’? 

**T know you’ll try, dear, but 
suppose I[ telephone you that 
day and the day before —’’ 

**T guess you’d better, ’’ Bet- 
tina replied meekly. ‘‘ Just in 
ease I should be going out, or 
should forget to make prepa- 
rations. I’ll ask Nancy to keep 
me reminded, too.’’ } 

A week later Aunt Anne, ar- 
rayed in full panoply, arrived 
at the Lenox Starr’s apart- 
ment. An apologetic maid 
ushered her into the drawing- 
room. 

“No, ma’am,”’’ said the maid, 
‘*Mrs. Starr left no message. She said she 
would not return for luncheon. ’’ 

For a moment Mrs. Samuel Lenox was 
speechless; then she said loftily, ‘‘I am Mr. 
Starr’s aunt. I am fatigued, and shall remain 
a short time and rest. I shall make myself at 
home. You may return to your duties.’’ 

Aunt Anne betook herself and her indigna- 
tion to Bettina’s dressing room. As she re- 
moved her hat before Bettina’s dressing table, 
her eyes fell upon her own note of acceptance, 
pinned upon the cushion; across her prim 
writing ran Bettina’s scrawl: ‘Forget not 
Aunt Anne, on peril of Coventry.’’ 

Passing Bettina’s writing desk, she saw on 
the calendar pad the reminder, ‘‘Aunt Anne 
for luncheon—beware!’’ 

She lay down on Bettina’s couch to rest 
while she composed a message to Bettina that 
should completely annihilate her erring niece- 
in-law. ‘The telephone beside her rang, and 
she mechanically took up the receiver. Before 
she spoke, Lenox’s voice came hurriedly: 
“Don’t forget Aunt Anne, Sugarplum,’ and 
the instrument clicked as Lenox rang off. 

Two minutes later Nancy’s gentle voice 
sounded over the wire: ‘*That you, Bettina? 
I’ve just a minute to remind you. Don’t forget 
Aunt Anne. Good-by!’’ 

Aunt Anne would not have been able to 
frame a reply, even if Nancy had waited for 
one. She could only sputter. It was then 
that she found tied to the telephone a card 
reading, ‘‘Luncheon—Aunt Anne. Meiou!’’ 

Three minutes later, the caterer called on 
the telephone to ask whether luncheon was to 
be served for six or for eight persons. 

‘*Right,’’ Mrs. Lenox found herself replying 
automatically. As a result of the new and 
more cordial relations that had recently existed 
between herself and her nephew’s wife, she 
had been consulted by Bettina about the list 
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of guests. Then an added horror came into 
her mind. Mrs. Huntington Brewster would 
soon be returning from her morning appoint- 
ment; the other guests would be arriving. 
She hastily sought the kitchen. As she passed 
through the dining room she saw, hanging 
from the chandelier, a huge square of paste- 
board that bore the legend, ‘‘Aunt Anne for 
luncheon—Ouch !’? - 

She marched through the kitchen in high 
dudgeon, only to find on the refrigerator an 
order slate bearing the words, ‘‘Aunt Anne 
—shrimps.’’ 

From the cook and the waitress she received 
the startling information that they had had 
no orders for a special luncheon; Mrs. Starr, 
they declared, was to lunch away from home. 

Mrs. Lenox rushed back to Bettina’s dress- 
ing room, and seized her coat and hat. She 
would not be present at the catastrophe. Mrs. 
IIuntington Brewster should not know that 
Aunt Anne was also a victim of Bettina’s 
unprecedented rudeness. She picked up the 
telephone and called her husband. 

‘Samuel? Thisis Anne. I’mat Bettina’s. 
Will you come for me in the machine at 
once? Yes, at once. No, I can’t wait. 

It’s imperative. Stop at home on your 
way and bring me Bettina’s note of invita- 
tion toluncheon. You/’ll find it filed under 
Sin my letter cabinet. Yes, yes, I know, 
but I want the invitation itself. Hurry !’’ 

Half an hour later a flurried old gentle- 
man emerged from the elevator and rang 
the bell of the Starr apartment. His wife, 
already cloaked and bonneted, opened the 
door forhim. She took the note from him 
and left him standing in astonishment, 
while she scuttled back with secant dig- 
nity to Bettina’s dressing room. On the 
cushion, beside her own acceptance, she 
pinned the note of invitation; across it 
she wrote, ‘‘Aunt Anne—never again. ’’ 

Then she shook the dust of the Fraloe- 
Starr apartment from her feet and de- 
parted in majestic condemnation. 

Mr. Samuel Lenox was not in the habit 
of objecting to any course that his wife 
chose to follow, but on this occasion he 
ventured a mild protest. 

‘*Tt was very awkward, my dear,’’ he 
began, ‘‘to leave the directors’ meeting 
in the midst of important business. ’’ 

‘Directors’ meeting ?’’ 

‘*Yes, my dear, it’s always the third 
Wednesday, you know.’’ © 

‘*Wednesday ?”’ 

‘*Why, my dear, it has been Wednesday 
for twenty years! To-day is the eigh- 
teenth. ’’ 

‘*Kighteenth?’’? Dismay was in her 
voice, and she seemed to be swallowing hard. 

‘*My dear Anne, what is the trouble? Are 
you ill??? 

‘*No, I’m not ill.’ She wasted no time in 
further explanation. ‘‘You get right out here, 


and take the subway back to your directors’ | 


meeting. I’m going to Bettina’s. ’’ 

Samuel Lenox climbed meekly out of the 
automobile and walked to the entrance of the 
subway, meditating on the mystery of women’s 
ways. 

Meanwhile Aunt Anne was speeding back to 
Bettina’s. To the astonished maid she an- 
nounced, ‘‘I left a trifle of some importance in 
Mrs. Starr’s dressing room. I’ll get it my- 
self.?? 

A moment later she had unpinned from the 
cushion and slipped into her bag the precious | 
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HOWARD CROSBY BUTLER, 
A.M., Professor of the History of 
Architecture, Princeton University, 
and distinguished archaeologist. 
Professor Butler has organized and 
conducted several archaeological ex- 
peditions in Syria, and was director 
of the work he here describes, the 
American excavations at Sardis. 





is perhaps no more 

romantic or exciting 
work than that of the 
archeologist who exca- 
vates an ancient city and 
who recovers the records, 
the treasures, the articles 
of daily use, and the tents itself with fringing 
objects of art that give us true pictures of the | their feet and capping their crests. The most 
life of centuries long past. prominent of the hills stands out a little from 


[ modern times there 


of Mount Tmolus, is a 
line of low, sharp- 
pointed hills of red clay ; 
they are so steep that 
vegetation, unable to 











One day the excavator discovers a stone or| the others, and is partly crowned with the 
tablet bearing an inscription that tells of | crumbling ruins of a broken wall. That hill 
ancient laws or religion. The next day he) is the ancient Acropolis of Sardis. 
recovers from the earth the sculptured portrait | 





UNEARTHING THE TEMPLE OF ARTEMIS. 


of a lovely face, or the statue of a lithe runner, | temples and a great fortress upon it; but 
or of a beautiful goddess. Again he comes | because it is not of rock, like the Acropolis of 
upon a sword or a dagger, or a ring of gold| Athens, but of clay, wind and rain have worn 
| dropped by a maiden two thousand years ago, | it down, and one earthquake after another 
| or a pitcher broken by a careless boy, or a| has shaken it until only the sharp and almost 


hoard of silver coins hidden away by some old | inaccessible peak six hundred feet high is left. 





Searching among the tombs, he finds many | would in time have buried 
| objects that are beautiful and rare—vases that | the ancient city, which lay [© 
| have held offerings for the dead, delicate glass | between its foot and the 
| ‘*tear bottles,’’ implements of bronze, cups of | river Pactolus; but a great 
silver, necklaces and headdresses of gold, and | earthquake in the year 
| seals carved in stones that were precious to the|17 A. D. greatly hurried 
| ancients. In a large excavation hardly a day | the process. For centuries 
passes in which the searchers are not excited | there had been nothing to 
by some fresh discovery of greater or less! mark the site of the an- 


| importance. lcient city except the two 





between the edge of the | 
plain and the high range 


cling to their sides, con- | 


Centuries ago the hill had a flat top with | 


miser. The gradual disintegration of the acropolis | 


For several years Americans have been exca- 


| tall columns that still held 


light; the paving block that they had dis- 
covered at the beginning of their work had 
given them the level of the ancient Lydian 
city ; and they had unearthed a large building 
and numerous objects that belonged to the 
early centuries before the Persians conquered 
Croesus in 546 B.C. 

The excavators had scarcely begun to uncover 
this Lydian city when huge masses of white 
marble blocks, accurately joined together, 
blocked their progress. The blecks proved to 
be part of the deep foundations of the great 
temple, the opposite end of which was marked 
by the two standing columns over three hun- 
dred feet away. 

Then began the task of unearthing and 
clearing out this great structure—the temple of 
Artemis, the ancient Mother Goddess of Asia 
Minor. Without doubt it had been the most 
revered and the most important temple of the 
Lydians. The excavators soon found that 
the end of the building that they had first 
uncovered was the rear end; the entrance 
faced the east and the mountains. 

With every yard that they advanced the 

débris became deeper and deeper; how- 


: ay ever, to compensate them for the increas- 


ing difficulty of the work they had the 
comfort of knowing that the deeper the 
ruins were buried the better they were 
preserved. Presently the excavators 
reached the rear chamber. That had 
been the treasury, but instead of finding 
in it a barbaric hoard of gold and silver, 
they found a treasure more precious to 
the historian than many gold coins. It 
was a mortgage registered upon the walls 
—the earliest known document of its kind ; 
and although it was written in 304 or 
305 B.C., it would hold in law to-day. 
It was one of many documents that had 
originally covered the walls of the ruined 
chamber, and shows that the temple, and 
probably many others, had fulfilled the 
office of a bank. 

At the middle of the temple, the exea- 
vators found a huge base of rough sand- 
stone, which had belonged to an older 
temple on the same spot; it had doubtless 
been the foundation of the older and 
the later statues of Artemis. Among the 
stones that composed this base they found 
a silver piece of Croesus,—one of the 
earliest of minted coins, with the bull and 
lion,—and fifty large and beautiful tetra- 
drachmas of the fourth and third cen- 
turies B.c. ; most of them were perfectly 
preserved, and came, one by one, white 
and fresh, from their hiding places of 
centuries. 

At last the workers reached the front 
| door of the temple, with its beautiful decora- 
| tions, and a little later they uncovered the 
great columns in all their stately beauty. The 
fallen parts of the columns included richly 
carved capitals and other details of architee- 
tural ornament that proved that the building 
of the temple had been begun soon after the 

year 400 A.D. 
4 By slow degrees the 
searchers eut out of the 
steep, high bank of earth 
a little Christian chureh, — 
almost complete except for 
its wooden roof,—with 
crosses carved over its door, 
and with its little sanctuary 
and primitive altar still in 


missive that contained Bettina’s invitation ‘‘to | vating at old Corinth, in Greece. Earlier still | 


meet Mrs. Huntington Brewster at luncheon | a party of our countrymen was engaged in 








on Thursday, the nine- 
teenth. ’’ 

By special messenger 
that evening Aunt Anne 
received the following 
note: 


Dear Aunt Anne. Mrs. 
Brewster has just been 
called home very unex- 
pectedly. [am hoping that 
iny other guests will be 
kind enough to lunch with 
just_ me to-morrow, and 
that they won’t be too 
isappointed. Be sure to 
come early, but not too 
‘rly. Your affectionate 
niece, Bettina. 


‘* ‘Come early, but not 
‘100 early.” The little 
winx |? 

Aunt Anne frowned, 
and then suddenly the 
vorners of her mouth went up and her heavy 
‘ace crinkled into helpless laughter. 

A repentant Bettina, following her note post- 
laste to apologize for the ‘‘Ouch’’ and the 
‘‘Meiou,’? found Aunt Anne still laughing. 
\nd then the girl forgot that Aunt Anne was 
iot human, and knelt down beside her and 
oured out all the lonesomeness and homesick- 
ness of the past months. 

Nancy Cordes came in an hour later, and 
‘ound them deep in a discussion of the decora- 
tions for Aunt Anne’s next reception to a 
visiting celebrity. 

‘“Nancy dear,’’? Aunt Anne asked, with a 
mile, ‘*T wonder whether you’ll take charge 
of the dining room for me that afternoon? 
Bettina has promised to receive with me.”’ 





THE ENTRANCE OF A TOMB. 


digging at Assos, and 
another party at Argos. 
There are American ex- 
cavations being carried 
on in Crete. In 1910 an 


city of Sardis. 

Sardis was the capital 
of the Lydian Kingdom 
in Asia Minor. Creesus, 
its ruler, washed his gold 
out of the sands of the 
world - famed Pactolus; 
he heaped up stores of 
wealth that became the 
envy and wonder of the 
ancient world. Sardis, 
which has been buried 
for many centuries, is 
only two weeks’ journey 
from New York; you 
take a fast mail boat to France, then go by the 
Orient Express to Constantinople, and from 
there by steamer to Smyrna; a railway journey 
of six hours takes you from Smyrna to Sart, 
which is not far from the old Lydian city. 
| The country is not barren and deserted, 
|}as you had probably expected. Sart lies on 
| the edge of one of the richest plains in Asia. 
| Many square miles of grain stretch into the 
dim distance; great fields of Turkish tobacco 
and of white and purple opium poppies rise on 
the slopes of the surrounding hills; hundreds 
| of acres of vineyards are loaded with luscious 
| grapes. You will miss trees, to be sure, for 
| they grow only along the streams and about 
the little villages, and on the sides of the dis- 
| tant snow-capped mountains. On the south, 


expedition was organized 
to unearth the ancient | 


place. The chureh had 
been built, probably in the 
fourth century of our era, 
at the foot of the columns 
after they had been partly 
buried ; copper coins of the 
Emperors Constantine II 
and Theodosius the Great 
that some careless church 
wardens had dropped, and 
that the excavators found 
in cracks in the pavement, 
suggest the date at which 
the church was built. 

In the slow process of 
digging out the great 
ing to which they belonged temple from the depths of 
lay probably between them earth, the workers made 
and the bank of the river. Therefore they many finds of greater or less interest. One day 
began to dig at the river. Before long they | they came upon a hoard of forty beautiful 
discovered the pavement of the city, fifteen | silver coins hidden away in a crockery pot. 
feet below the top of the high bank and well | Another day they found in a small sack 117 
above the water level. By means of a cutting | large coppers, secreted there probably by some 
about two hundred feet wide, they worked | laborer who was engaged in breaking up the 
toward the two standing columns. To help | parts of the temple that, in the sixth century 
them they had a narrow-gauge railway, steel | A.p., stood above the soil. In those days it 
dumping cars, a small locomotive, a portable | was customary to make lime by breaking up 
erane for lifting blocks of stone, and last but | and heating the marble of ancient buildings and 
not least, a hundred broad-backed Turkish | statues. Not far away, under a huge block of 
farmers. marble, lay a crushed skeleton and some iron 

It took the better part of three seasons of tools, which told of a fatal accident that had 
five months each to reach the two columns; | happened to some laborer while he was en- 
for the débris, which was only twelve or fifteen | gaged in his vandalistic work. 
feet deep at the river, was from forty to fifty| One of the most important discoveries that 
feet deep in the neighborhood of the columns. | the excavators made at Sardis was that of 
Meanwhile the excavators had widened the inscriptions written in beautiful but strange 
cutting to four hundred feet, and had increased | characters on tall, upright slabs of marble. 
the number of laborers to three hundred; the | The inscriptions were clearly cut, but no one 
great brown dump in the river bed where they | could read them, for they were in an unknown 
piled the débris covered acres of space, and the | language—evidently Lydian, the tongue that 
little railway now measured miles in length. | the ancient Lydians spoke before Greek be- 

But they had brought wonderful things to | came the language of Sardis. Great scholars 


their heads aloft above the 
deep accumulations of soil 
and débris. 

To this place a group of 
Americans, mostly young 
men, came in 1910, and 
pitched their tents under 
the shadow of the two col- 
umns; they proposed to 
dig out a part at least of 
the ancient city. 

The columns stood about 
six hundred feet from the 
Pactolus, and the excava- 
tors thought that the build- 





THE TWO COLUMNS THAT FOR 
CENTURIES WERE ALL THAT 
MARKED THE SITE OF 
THE ANCIENT CITY. 
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examined the inscriptions, studied them, and 
pronounced them most important; but they 
doubted that they could ever be translated. 

Then one day a wild message came by the 
field telephone from a division of the excavators 
who were digging out the tombs across the 
river; they said that they had found a Lydian 
inscription with what appeared to be a transla- 
tion of it in another strange-looking script. 
The other language proved to be Aramaic— 
a language that fortunately is known. With 
that key it was possible to read a whole group 
of the undeciphered inscriptions. Later, the 
excavators found one of the Lydian inscrip- 
tions with a Greek translation, and that made 
possible another advance toward the solution 
of the problem. 

One morning in 1913, great excitement pre- 
vailed among the members of the expedition 
on account of the discovery of a Greek inscrip- 
tion. It was one of the longest inscriptions 
that they had found, and contained, among 
other things, a letter from Augustus Cesar to 
the people of Sardis, occasioned by 
the fact that when the emperor’s 
grandson had become of age in 
Sardis the city had given him a fine 
birthday celebration. But the chief 
reason for the excitement of the 
excavators was that that letter con- 
tained the information that the 
great temple of Zeus was situated 
near the temple of Artemis. They 
had just uncovered the temple of 
Artemis, and consequently had high 
hopes that they would come upon 
the other temple. It was especially 
important to find the temple ‘of 
Zeus, for the old historian, Arrian, 
says plainly that it was placed 
upon the ruins of the Palace of 
Croesus. 

While the excavating of the temple 
of Artemis was going on, the dig- 
gers across the river were finding 
and clearing out the tombs of the 
people who centuries ago had lived 
in Sardis. Those tombs are hard 
to find; but when you have discov- 
ered the entrance to one, you may 
count on finding more tombs in a line 
with it, and others in tiers above 
and below it. The tombs are in the 
form of chambers hewn in the hard 
soil of .the mountain side. They 
are square, with shelves like couches 
hewn out on either side and at the 
end, and often with doorways lead- 
ing into other similar chambers. 

Almost ali of them were filled with 
soil that had washed in. In some 
tombs the excavators found coffins of 
uncarved stone or of painted terra 
cotta, which contained the remains 
of the dead; in other chambers the 
bodies had been simply laid upon 
wooden biers on the couches. A 
coffin of stone or of earthenware, 
however, is no sign that the occu- 
pants were of great wealth or rank ; 
for many of the dead who had been 
buried with the greatest amount of worldly 
goods had been laid on simple couches. 

None of the bodies were mummified ; in most 
eases only a few bones are left, and those 
crumble at the touch. Some of the tombs 
had been rifled long ago; most of them, 
however, were just as they had been left cen- 
turies ago. In one tomb lay a bride adorned 
with jewelry; in another was a great lady,—a 
priestess perhaps,—with her silver libation 
bowl, her golden reel, her necklace and ear- 
rings of gold; under her shoulder was a bronze 
mirror with a finely wrought handle. The 
drapery on the lady’s shoulder was pressed 
against the mirror, and when the lady and the 
mirror both began to return to the elements 
the finely woven mantle and the coarser 
undergarment were converted into oxide of 
copper at the point where they touched the 
bronze; there they are to-day—two thick- 
nesses of woven tissues transformed into 
metal that shows even a few stitches of em- 
broidery. 

In a great stone sarcophagus a warrior had 
been buried. His skull showed a deep gash in 
the brow; he wore two beautiful gold seal 
rings, and a third seal like a fob at his belt. 
Near him lay his sword of bronze, and all 
round him lay dozens of arrowheads of hard, 
sharp bronze. 

Beside the dead, in many cases, were alabaster 
bottles for ointments, or bottles of figured glass, 
cups and tall pitchers of bronze, sometimes 
gilded. In the oldest tombs were quantities of 
painted pottery—tall vases, dishes for fruit, 
pitchers and huge drinking cups, and some- 
times ornaments of wrought gold or perfectly 
cut seals in strange Oriental designs of winged 
monsters. In the somewhat later tombs the 
excavators found small masks of colored terra 
cotta, together with gold rings and necklaces, 
and sometimes vases that had been imported 
from Athens as early as the sixth century B.c. 
The dead of a still later period had been buried 
with pottery that bears moulded designs in 
relief, and with gold jewelry and engraved 
gems of more modern pattern. 

The charm of this kind of excavation is 
seductive, and seizes upon all who watch it. 
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| The work of the excavators might seem more 
) cruel if the dead of Sardis, like those of Egypt, 
| had to be disposed of after their treasures have 
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when even to think seemed an effort, 

Hilary Warburton woke one morning 
with the southern sun streaming across his 
| bed, and with at last a comparative freedom 
from the agony in his back and his foot. 
Through all his suffering he had been aware 
| of a kind, brown face, crowned with a plaid 
| kerchief, bending over him, and of a man who 


Nive several days and nights of pain, 


WITH A CRASH, THE PLATE AND BOWL FELL FROM HER HANDS 
TO THE FLOOR. 


came at intervals and made his foot hurt even 
worse. Now he remembered that on the way 
down the mountain he had lost consciousness. 
In his tumble down the hillside he had not 
only broken a bone in his foot, but he had 
also badly strained his back. 

The room in which he lay had evidently been 
very handsomely furnished in former days. 
Even now, what remained of the furniture was 
beautiful; his bed had tall, carved posts and a 
white canopy. It must be the house, he 
thought, of the amusing child who lived here 
alone with the negro servants—how strange 
that was! And what was it that her name 
suggested—Juliet Lansing? 

He had not been awake for long when some- 
thing red came flying through the window 
and hit him fairly on the nose. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon!’’ said June’s 
laughing voice. He turned his head, and saw 
her face, with its dark hair and eyes, just 
peeping at him above the window sill. ‘‘I beg 
your pardon, Mr. Hilary, Hilary, Hilary—I’ve 
forgotten the rest. I just thought I’d see if 
you were awake, you know. I didn’t mean 
to hit you on the nose with that flower.’’ 

‘Is that another of your ways of waking 
princes?’’ Hilary asked, laughing. 

June drew herself up to the window sill, 
and perched there with her arms about her 
knees. ‘‘Mammy won’t let me come in by the 
door,’’ she said, ‘‘and if she wasn’t down in 
the kitchen I wouldn’t dare sit here now. 
Isn’t she funny? I told her you belonged to 
me ’cause I found you, and she just said that 
| didn’t make a mite of difference. Well, I don’t 
| mind climbing. That’s one good thing.’’ 





‘*Climbing!’’ Hilary exclaimed. ‘Did you 
| really climb up there? How?’’ 
| Junenodded. ‘‘Grapearbor. I have eleven 
| more days of it. O glory!’ 


| Mr. Warburton laughed again ; he remembered 
| that she had her own ways of arriving at con- 
| clusions. ‘‘Eleven more days of grape arbors? 
| Would you mind telling me what you mean?’’ 
She stared at him for a moment in disap- 
proval; evidently she did not enjoy being 
| laughed at. Then she said seriously, ‘‘ Eleven 
more days of climbing, of course. Ladies don’t 
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been stripped from them; but the dead Sar- 
dians are there only to give you what they 
have and then to crumble into the dust. 
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climb any more after they get into their teens. 
Aunt Lucille Mary didn’t, and I suppose 
grandmamma didn’t. Iam going to be in my 
teens in eleven more days, and—O dear, I do 
so wish I didn’t have to!’’ 

‘‘Why? Most of us get there sooner or later.’’ 

‘Oh, I know. But mammy says I’ll have 
to be a young lady, and wear long skirts, and 
hats, and put away my fairy book. I’d have 
to learn to tat, too, if 
there were anyone to 
teach me. Aunt Lucille 
Mary made miles and 
miles of tatting; but I 
know I’d hate to tat 
worse than anything in 
all the whole wide 
world. ’’ 

She looked so doleful 
at the thought of it that 
Warburton smiled. ‘‘I 
should think it would 
be rather disagreeable, ’’ 
he said. Then he asked 
—for he felt that he 
must really learn some- 
thing more about this 
strange child: 

‘*Who taught you to 
read in your fairy 
book ?”” 

‘¢Grandmamma. ’”” 

‘Do you remember 
your grandmamma ?’’ 

June looked at him 
wonderingly. ‘‘Of 
course Ido! Don’t you 
remember yours ?’’ 

“Oh, yes. I remem- 
ber mine, for I saw her 
a week or so ago. And 
I remember my father 
and mother, too.’’ 

June’s face grew seri- 
ous. ‘'I don’t really 
believe I ever had any 
father and mother. 
Grandmamma never 
would tell me anything 
about them and mammy 
just says, ‘Hush, child!’ 
when I ask her; and I 
haven’t the least little 
recomembrance of them. 
I don’t believe I ever 
had any.’’ 

Warburton noticed 
that she still wore the cross with the large 
green stones. ‘*Then that cross you wear did 
not belong to your mother?’’ 

June lifted the cross and turned it over in 
her hand. ‘‘I don’t know. Grandmamma 
told me I must keep it always and never let 
anyone take it away from me, and she said I 
was to tell anyone that asked me for it that it 
was made of green glass. I do so wish it was 
really and truly emeralds. ’’ 

‘*Would you mind letting me see it?’’ 

She did not hesitate, but pulled the pearl 
string over her curls, reached into the room, 
and laid the cross into Warburton’s hand. 








fortune in jewels! And this child was wearing 
it while she climbed grape arbors and explored 
mountain sides! He turned it over, and saw 
on the pale yellow gold of the back a faint 
inscription: ‘‘J. P. 1807.’? 

‘*So your grandmamma taught you to read? 
I suppose she taught you a great many other 
things, too?’’ 

June put her head on one side and thought. 
‘*Well, there wasn’t very much else to teach.’’ 

Hilary smiled. ‘‘And when she died, all 
this valley belonged to you, did it?’’ 

‘*Yes. Where’s your valley?’’ 

‘*My valley? I haven’t any valley.’’ 

June looked surprised. ‘‘I thought most 
people owned valleys. 
mountain. ’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Hilary, laughing. ‘‘I don’t own 
any land at all. You know, it’s rather 
unusual for a little girl to own a whole valley 
and a mountain or two.’’ 

‘*Oh, well, it doesn’t bother me very much! 
Une’ Tribby knows what to plant, and the 
boys do the work, and after a while the chil- 
dren will help; so I don’t have to think about 
it. And of course there’s Mr. Hilt—only he 
hardly ever comes—which is a blessing. ’’ 

‘*Tell me about the children and Mr. Hilt.’’ 

‘*Gracious! I should think you’d know that 
much! . The children are Torm’s children, and 
Torm belongs to mammy and Une’ Tribby. 
Torm’s name is Thomas Apostle Lansing, and 
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Une’ Tribby’s is Through Great Tribulation 
We Come to the Lord Lansing; but mammy 
says she couldn’t very well yell all that at 
him, so she just calls him Tribby, which is 
ever so much easier to say.’’ 

‘*Yes, I certainly think it is. And who is 
Mr. Hilt?’’ 

‘* Mercy! Don’t you know him, either? 
Why, he lives over in Ferryville, and he’s a 
lawyer. He came over to see us when grand- 
mamma died, and he’s been twice since then. 
I don’t like him—and I don’t think mammy 
does, either. She always sits for a long time 
with her apron over her head when he goes 
away, and she won’t sing any at all the whole 
day, but says a lot of prayers, and cries.’’ 

Somehow the girl’s story worried Hilary. 
Why was she alone with only these faithful 
negroes? Where were her kinsfolk, or her 
proper guardians? It was horrible to think 
of her growing up here alone, untaught and 
unprotected. He was beginning to feel that 
some guiding providence must have tumbled 
him down the mountain upon her green para- 
sol; for surely this little girl sadly needed a 
rescuing prince. While he was wondering over 
the strangeness of it all, June leaned toward 
him from her window sill, and whispered: 

‘Here comes Doctor Manly! I'll have to go 
meet him, Hilary—Hilary—but I’]l come up 
again by and by. Don’t let on to mammy 
that I was here. ’’ 

She dropped from his sight, but he heard 
her calling outside, ‘‘Hello, doctor, honey! 
Hello, honey doctor !’’ 

Doctor Manly was a young man, too ener- 
getic and intelligent to remain long in Ferry- 
ville, Hilary thought, as the doctor skillfully 
bandaged the injured foot. 

‘*Well,’’ said Doctor Manly, ‘‘we shail have 
you hobbling away in another week. Crutches, 
of course. Anything I can do for you now?”’ 

‘*Did I ask you to send a telegram for me a 
day or two ago?’’ Hilary asked. 

The doctor nodded. ‘‘Yes, and I received a 
long-distance message on the strength of it 
from the chief engineer’s office, and another 
man ought to be down here to-day. I suppose 
you will want to see him?’’ 

‘*Yes, but there is something more that I 
should like to ask you.’’ The doctor drew a 
chair up to the bedside and sat down. 
**Doctor,’’ Hilary went on, ‘‘I find myself in 
a very unusual place. ’’ 

‘*Oakwood Manor ?’’ 

Hilary nodded, and the two men looked at 
each other for a moment, as if measuring each 
other’s good intentions. 

‘Tt is more than unusual,’’ the doctor said. 
‘*Tt is an outrage and a shame, but I don’t see 
any way out of it.’’ 

‘*Please tell me what you can, Doctor Manly. 
The child seems to be absolutely alone; there 
is something wrong, I am sure.’’ 

Again the doctor nodded. ‘‘Wrong, dead 
wrong, and about as strange a thing as I ever 
heard of. Do you know anything about it?’’ 

‘‘Only what the child herself has told me.’’ 

‘*Well, there is a lawyer in Ferryville, one 
Hilt, who is the trustee of the whole estate, by 
the grandfather’s will, made forty years ago. 
The grandmother was bedridden for years, 
ever since word came of her son’s death; the 
baby was sent here to her, and brought up by 
the old colored woman. After Mrs. Lansing 
died, Hilt was left sole trustee—and that’s all.’’ 

‘*Tt can’t be all! What sort of man is Hilt 
that he leaves the child here?’’ 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘Well, 
the less said about him the better, since there 
is nothing good to be said. I suppose at the 
time old Mr. Lansing made his will, Hilt was 
a prosperous, rising young lawyer; Mrs. Lan- 
sing was a delicate woman, and I have no 


|doubt her husband thought it best to leave 
He decided at once that the stones were real ; | another trustee besides her, for there were 
the pearls on the string were small and partly | two children—Miss Lucille, who never mar- 
discolored, but the emeralds were superb—a | ried, and June’s father. But now—well, Hilt 


is a miserable wreck of a creature, who spends 
most of his time in the village tavern.’’ 

‘*Have you never said anything to him about 
the child ?’’ 

The doctor laughed rather grimly. ‘‘Oh, 
yes, I ventured so far. The tipsy old scamp 
drew himself up, put his hand on his chest, 
and replied that he was capable of taking care 
of his clients’ affairs. ’’ 

‘*But surely there must be relatives? What 
about the child’s mother? Aren’t there some 
of her people to take care of the child?’’ 

‘‘Oh, the marriage was one of those unpop- 


{ular ones. Old Mrs. Lansing disowned the 


son, who was lost at sea—he was in the navy, 
I believe; and the poor young wife, who had 
followed him to China and died very soon after 
her husband, had broken with her people when 
she married Lansing; so there you are!’’ 

Something about these facts seemed vaguely 
familiar to Hilary. ‘‘What was the wife’s 
name? Have you ever heard ?’’ 

‘*T asked young Torm about it one day, but 
he knew nothing; and the older negroes will 
not talk. But some one in the village told me 
that the young wife’s name was Juliet Percy, 
or Percival, or something of that sort.’’ 

‘“*By Jove!’’? Hilary, with a struggle, sat 
up in bed. 

‘*Here!’? the doctor protested. ‘‘ You mustn’t 
move, you know! What’s the matter?’’ 

‘*By heavens, man, I know the whole 
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thing!’’ exclaimed Hilary. ‘‘Juliet Percival! | that to so faithful a heart anything for her 
Well, of all strange things! What a duffer I| baby’s good would be welcome. She was 
was not to remember! Why, I’m a sort of| bringing him a bowl of broth. 
cousin of hers myself! My cousin Pauline; ‘‘Mammy,’’ he said, turning toward her, 
married Francis Percival, and I have often | ‘‘do you remember Miss Juliet Percival ?’’ 
heard my grandmother, who knew the Percival| For an instant the old woman stood as if 
family well, tell of beautiful Juliet’s runaway | turned to stone; then, with a crash the plate 
marriage. ‘There never seemed any sufficient | and bowl fell from her hands to the floor. 
reason for her cutting herself off from her| Her face began to work, but she evidently 
family as she did. She was brought up by | could not speak. 
her cousin Francis’ people, for she was an| ‘‘Mammy,’’ Hilary went on gently, ‘‘I am 
orphan; and I think it was because they wished | distantly related to the one who was Juliet 
her to remain at home with them, instead of| Percival, Mrs. Juliet Lansing. My cousin 
following her husband round the world, that | Frank, who loved her as his own sister, would 
she broke with them. I may have got some | give anything in the world to know this little 
of the facts mixed, but this I do know: if her | June of yours.’’ 
cousin Frank and my cousin Pauline, his wife, | For a moment longer mammy looked at him ; 
had known there was a child, they would then she sank to the floor, put her wrinkled 
have given anything on earth to find her after | old hands over her streaming eyes, and rocked 
Lansing’s death, which the newspapers were | back and forth. 
full of at the time. Poor little June!’’ | ‘*Oh, my lamb, my lamb!’’ she sobbed. ‘‘O 
They were both silent for a while, and then glory, glory, hallelujah! Oh, my pra’rs is 
the doctor said, ‘‘That was a pretty lucky answered! Oh, my little lamb! Somebody 
stumble of yours for poor little June, Mr. done come and foun’ you! I done de bes’ I 
Warburton. ’’ | could fo’ you, and I knowed somebody’d come 
‘Ever since I heard her name I’ve been fo’ you w’en de right time come! Oh, my 
scratching round in my memory; but I could little lamb, my baby!’’ 
not get hold of anything until I heard her| The doctor had walked to the window, and 
mother’s name. Poor beautiful Juliet Perci- | stood with his back to the room; Hilary could 
val! I shall write Frank at once; he has a | feel that tears were running down his own 
houseful of youngsters of his own, and I’m | cheeks; the joy of the faithful old woman 
sure that he will take little Juliet. ’’ | was the most pathetic thing he had ever seen. 
‘‘What about the old colored woman here, When she was a little calmer, Hilary told her 
and Hilt?’’ | how it happened that he had come into the 
‘*Hilt may go to the deuce, and I’ll help | mountains, how little June had found him, 
send him there in every way I can.’’ what he and the doctor had pieced together of 
‘¢So will I, with all my heart. And here’s | her history. Mammy nodded at each fact, and 
mammy now—tell her. ’’ | put in her exclamations—‘‘Yes, dat’s so!’’ 
Hilary looked at the kindly, gentle old face | ‘‘Now ain’t it de truf!’’ ‘‘Glory! Glory!’ 
that had bent above him so often in the days | When the doctor left, he carried a message 
of suffering he had just come through; for a | that he was to send by telegraph to Mr. Francis 
moment he hardly knew how to tell her of| Percival. June’s prince had rescued her! 
the discovery he had made. Then he realized | TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Dluebe: 
“(ON R-R-R-MM!” the ” 
At the sound, 
Chauncey Gor- 














boys he stopped his 
horses, and began to 
yell and to make wild 


man, who was filling his . gestures. 
twelve-quart deck bucket dy Chauncey and David 
with blueberries from the halted in amazement. 


loaded bushes on top of 
the cliff, straightened up. 
‘*What’s that, Dave? 


The man leaped off his 
machine. He flung out 
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|hold. He could not hang there long. 


himself. The loose dirt and pebbles rattled | 
away. He hung over a hundred feet of space. 
Right above him were the bull’s glaring eyes. 
The animal had thrust his head through the 
wires, which had sprung back, and now held 
him fast. The beast’s vicious lunges were caus- 
ing the nearest fence post to sag dangerously. 
The little rocky ridge to which Chauncey 
clung was not large enough to give him a good 
If he 
fell, the ledges far below would shatter every 
bone in his body. | 
The bull shook his great head from side to 
side in a vain effort to free it from the wires. 
The sharp barbs, and the sight of his enemy just 
out of his reach, were goading him intoa frenzy. 
He pawed ; he stamped ; he snorted ; his bulging 
eyes reddened ; now and again his hairy throat 
rose and fell as he gave a grim bellow. 
Chauncey cast a glance downward. His 
mates on the Saltwing were watching him 
silently. The little Frenchman had left his 
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would you?’”?’ Whack! ‘‘Chase a man over 
the cliff, you ugly brute??? Whack! Whack! 
‘*Take that!’’ 

Under David’s blows, the animal’s sides 
resounded as if hollow. Frenzied with rage, 
the beast twisted his head in a vain attempt to 
withdraw it from between the wires. Now 
and then he gave a deep, sullen, resentful 
bellow. Froth dripped from his mouth. 

From the pasture came distant shouts, grow- 
ing louder and nearer: 

‘“*Arréte! Arréte !’’ 

David paid no attention to them. 
too busy belaboring the bull. 


He was 
Again and again 


, his club rose and fell on the beast’s flank. The 


animal bellowed, and stamped, and shook his 
head. The wires twanged, the post swayed 
and trembled, and down showered the dirt. 
Chauncey’s smarting eyes could tell that the 
boulder was tilting. It would fall in less than 
a minute. He could wait no longer. Bull or 
no bull, he must try to get up on the ledge, 
out of the way of the 
boulder. He hoped 
that David could hold 
the buill’s attention 
until he could scram- 
ble out of reach of the 
beast’s vicious lunges. 
Working his fingers 
along the rough roots, 
he wriggled upward. 
Suddenly the brute 
twisted his head 
madly, and with a 
mighty effort wrenched 
up the post. The fence 
sagged over toward 
Chauncey, but the 
wires still held the 
bull’s neck fast. Up 
and down over the 
boy’s head he shook 
the post. Chauncey 
could see its weathered 
surface, seamed and 
honeycombed, tufted 
with sage-green moss 
and lichens. He no- 
ticed the four rusty, 
double-twisted wires, 
with quadruple barbs 
every few inches. 
David’s blows fell 
steadily on the bull; 
- he punehed, and 
poked, and prodded 
the beast. 
The Frenchman’s 
shouts were coming 








Schooner’s horn?’’ Captain Fraser’s son, | 
David, stopped picking, stood up straight and 
looked round. | 

Gr-r-r-mm ! It was a grim, lonesome, threat- 
ening sound. 

“T don’t think it’s a horn,’? David said. | 
‘* Whistling buoy, probably. Sounds odd, 
though. Besides, I should hardly think there | 
was swell enough to start it whistling. Queer | 
we haven’t heard it before !’’ 

They listened, but the sound did not come | 
again, and they turned once more to their | 
berry picking. 

The trawler Saltwing of Boothbay had run 
into the narrow Bonaventure Inlet on the Nova 
Scotia outshore to refill her tank. Now, at the | 
close of the hot July afternoon, she lay under 
the perpendicular cliffs, waiting for the night 
wind. 

Chauncey Gorman and David Fraser, the 
youngest fishermen on the trawler, had gone 
up on the high ledges among the spruces west 
of the inlet to pick blueberries. Their pails 
were almost full. 

‘*Hope the schooner’s horn won’t blow for 
fifteen minutes,’’ Gorman said. ‘‘We want to 
fill these buckets. ’” 

Their fingers flew in silence. They had 
filled their pails to the brim when the first 
puffs of a northwest breeze stirred the tree 
tops. 

‘*Now listen for cap!’’ exclaimed David. 
‘‘We’ll hear from him the minute he catches a 
whiff under the bluff! There!’’ 

Wa-a-a-ah! Wa-a-a-ah! Wa-a-a-ah! 

‘‘No mistaking that old bellow! Heard it 
too many foggy nights! Come on, Dave!’’ 

‘*Let’s not strike back for the road over the 
rough ledges,’’ young Fraser suggested. ‘‘If 
we do, we’ll spill a pié off the top of each 
bucket. Let’s follow the pasture. It’s longer 
but smoother. ’? 

“All right. That’s a good scheme!’? 

They zigzagged down between the spruces, 
and crawling through a barbed-wire fence, 
entered the pasture that lay between the ledges | 
and the bluffs. The pasture was long and 
narrow, and rough with hollows and patches | 
of ground juniper; here and there rose clumps | 
of evergreen. At its eastern end a pair of bars | 
opened on the road that led down to the beach. 

David and Chauncey strode along briskly, 
and were soon within a few hundred feet of | 
the bars. | 

In a hayfield on the opposite side of the | 
narrow inlet a mowing machine clattered. | 
The little man who was driving it wore a 
broad-brimmed straw hat with a tall, pointed | 
crown. The instant he caught sight of the! 





| through the fence, a horn punched his side. 


| the dry grass. 


his hands, pranced up 
and down, and screamed in a high, shrill voice. 
The boys could not understand what he was 
trying to say. It sounded like ‘‘Prongard! 
Prongard!”’ 

‘* What does he mean by that?’ asked 
Chauncey. ‘‘Sounds like French-Canadian. 


This must be his pasture, and he doesn’t want {mowing machine in the field, and was run- | 


us in it. He needn’t get so excited. We’re | ning at top speed round the head of the inlet. 
getting out as fast as we can.’’ **Chaunce! O Chaunce!’’ 

As he spoke, something moved in theclumpof| It was David’s voice, shaky with horror. 
spruces that lay between the boys and the bars. | ‘‘I’m here!’’ Gorman called. 
Out shot a large black animal. His forehead| ‘‘I’ll drive him off!’’ cried David. 
was white-starred and a ring hung in his nose. | you hang on?”’ 

‘*A bulll’? yelled David. ‘‘Run!’’ ‘*T’ll try.’? But even as Chauncey said the 

They dashed for the wire fence that ran | words he could feel his fingers weakening. 
along the edge of the bluff; behind them, with, The bull was stamping viciously. The 
his horns down and his tail in the air, the beast | ground, after the hot, dry summer, was parched 
followed at a lumbering but swift gait. He gave | and powdery. Every thud of the beast’s hoofs 
a deep, threatening bellow; it was the strange | sent a rill of dust down into Chauncey’s face. 
sound they had heard earlier in the afternoon. | He looked up under the turf into a shaggy, 

‘*Separate!’’ shouted young Fraser. 
swung south, and Gorman kept straight on for | neath this miniature, topsy-turvy forest, a tress 
the fence over the inlet. Unhesitatingly the | of larger roots,—tough, warped, ropy,—evi- 
brute followed Gorman’s faded red sweater. dently from the spruce stump in the field above, 

It is not easy to sprint a hundred yards over | trailed down over the rock, and a few inches 
rough ground, wearing rubber boots, and car- | from his fingers came to an end. Right above 
rying a heavy twelve-quart pail heaped with | it, struggling at the fence, glowered the bull. 
berries; but Chauncey was too stubborn to Stamp! Stamp! Down trickled the dirt. 
throw away his pail. The drumming hoofs| The boy was choked and blinded. Little 
gained on him fast. When David saw that the | brown ants, covered with dust, crawled on the 


**Can 





bull was not following him, he stopped. ‘‘Drop | rock before his face, and scurried over the | 


that bucket, Chaunce!’’ he cried. backs of his hands. Their subterranean town 
Gorman glanced backward quickly. The bull | had been disturbed, and they were carrying 
was close behind him; the fence was ten yards | their eggs to safety. Where was David? 
away. It was the berries or his life. Leaping; In spite of all he could do, Chauncey’s fin- 
suddenly aside, he set the pail down near a low | gers were losing their hold. Raising himself 
rock, and then darted on again. Across the inlet | with an effort, he clenched them round the 
the Frenchman was screaming inarticulately. | spruce roots. Rough and crooked, the roots 
A few more jumps took Chauncey past a| gave him a good hold. He could hang there 
freshly cut spruce stump to the fence. It was /| as long as the strength in his arms lasted. 
of four rails, which were about a foot apart. The move brought him nearer the bull, 
Stopping short and turning sidewise, Chaun-| which, taking his approach as a challenge, 
cey ducked between the second and third wires. | brandished his horns close to the boy’s face. 
A barb caught the front of his sweater; two 
others raked its back. Luckily, the sweater | boulder under the turf. As the dirt filtered 
was old and ripped; but as he hurled himself | out from under it, he saw that it was bigger 
thana nail keg. The bull’s incessant stamping 
The brink of the cliff was only a yard away. | above would soon work the rock loose. When 
Reeling outward from his violent plunge | it fell, it would roll down upon him and sweep 
through the fence, Chauncey swung himself | him away. 
round and pushed his heels down hard into| Thud! Thud! Out gushed a fresh stream 
The turf, overhanging a cavity | of dirt. The bull tossed his head and the fence 
from which the earth had sifted away, broke | post swayed to and fro. Larger and larger 
under him; he grabbed at the wire close to the | grew the empty space under the rock. Sud- 
bull’s head, but missed his clutch. j denly the boulder stirred. 
In a dusty avalanche he slid toward the| Then came a shout from above: ‘‘Hold ona 
edge of the cliff. His feet shot over it; his| little longer, Chaunce! I’m here!’’ 
body followed; then with his hands he caught; Whack! Whack! Withastout club David 
a shoulder of underlying rock, and checked | beata tattoo on the bull’s flank. ‘‘You would, 








THE WIRES TWANGED, THE POST SWAYED AND 
TREMBLED, AND DOWN SHOWERED THE DIRT. 


He | fibrous mat of tiny rootlets. Projecting from be- | 


It was then that Chauncey first noticed a | 


nearer and nearer. 

The infuriated bull 
pawed the ground ina 
paroxysm of rage. Red 
flecked his eyes, and 
down his black neck 
trickled thin lines of 
blood, where the keen barbs had raked his skin. 
The fence shook with his efforts to get free. 

Just as the last of the supporting dirt slid 
out from under the rock, Chauncey got his knee 
on the brink of the cliff; but he could not get 
any farther. The rock tilted. It was coming, 
coming — 

With a final savage wrench the brute jerked 
his head loose from the wires. But before he 
|ecould turn on David, the little Frenchman 

appeared suddenly at the beast’s left shoulder, 
| and grasped the nose ring. 
| ‘*Bien!’? said the little man, with a satisfied 
| grunt. 

The moment that the animal’s head was 
disengaged from the fence, the taut wires 
sprang back toward Chauncey. Letting go 

| the roots, he caught one of the strands in a 
| desperate grip. The fence sagged; out he 
|swung over the gulf. Then the rock fell. 
Plunging over the brink, the boulder brushed 
his body. A moment later he heard it crash 
on the ledges below. 

Heedless of torn clothes and bleeding hands, 
Chauncey dragged himself along the wire. 
With David’s help he soon scrambled back 
upon the solid turf. Near by stood the bull; 
when his owner had grasped the nose ring, 
the fight had all gone out of the animal. The 
peppery little French-Canadian was breathing 
hard from his run round the head of the inlet. 
At first, in his excitement, he seemed to blame 
the boys for the scratches on his bull and for 
the broken fence; but after a while he cooled 
off, and concluded to call it square. 

David and Chauncey picked up their buckets 
and made their way back to the schooner. 
Each had lost perhaps a quart of berries from 
| the top of his pail. 
| As the Saltwing sailed out of the inlet, 
| Chauncey stripped off his torn red sweater 

and threw it over the rail. 
| **Good riddance!’’ he said. ‘‘No bull shall 
| ever chase me inside you again!’’ 
| On his right side was a black-and-blue lump, 
where the bull’s horn had punched him as he 
| dived through the fence. 
| He went down into the forecastle. ‘‘Louis,’’ 
he said to Leveeque, the cook, who was stirring 
| the batter for a blueberry cake, ‘‘what does 
‘prongard’ mean?’’ 

‘*Doan’ know how you spell him,’’ replied 

the Frenchman, ‘‘but he Canuck for look out !’’ 
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THE SUBMARINE AND HER CREW. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HE self-satisfied man is easily satis- 
fied. 


High is the Head of the Stag 
That stands on his own Hill-crag. 
NE thing to put off until to-morrow is 
‘‘getting even’? with some one. 
OME person with a gift for figures says that 
from B.C. 1496 to A.D. 1861, Europe had 
227 years of peace and 3,130 years of war. 
OIRET, the famous Paris designer of 
gowns, has gone to the war, but whenever 
there is a lull in the fighting he busies himself 
in making sketches of soldiers’ dress. Out of 
them, when the war drum is no longer heard, 
will blossom new and wondrous designs for 
women’s gowns. 


F the average student in the business colleges 

has trouble in learning to write with a 
typewriter that prints only half a hundred 
characters, what would he say to one that 
prints 4,200 characters? Such is the first 
Chinese typewriter, recently invented by a 
Chinese student in this country. 

UST how expensive forgetfulness may prove, 

even when it has to do with small sums 
only, appears in some figures recently compiled 
at the University of California. Last year the 
students paid a total of $1,129 in fines for 
failures to return library books on time, and 
$1,010 for failures to file their study cards when 
they were due. 


VEN the ragman has his ups and downs. 

Clippings from tailors’ shops, which a 
year ago were worth only four and one-half 
cents a pound, now sell for ten and one-half, 
and those that are nearly all wool bring as 
high as twenty-two cents a pound. The next 
thing we know the ragman will be driving 
round in a six-cylinder car. 

HE great sugar refineries in New York 

ean do business and pay dividends on a 
margin of one-eighth to three-sixteenths of a 


cent a pound, because modern methods enable | 
them to manufacture 35,000 barrels of sugar | 
Fifty years ago, in the good old times | 


a day. 
when householders paid seventeen or eighteen 
cents a pound for sugar, the refiners made four 
or five cents a pound. 

NGLISHWOMEN have hit upon ah in- 

genious plan for providing motor ambu- 
lances for service in France. The idea is that 
the women who have the same Christian name 
shall contribute to buy a car that will repre- 
sent them collectively, and that will bear their 
name. The response has been generous. 
Consequently the soldiers will soon see ambu- 
lances marked Beatrice, Alexandra, Blanche, 
Lois, Elizabeth, and other names that English- 
men know and love. 


IKE Queen Mary of England and the 
Czarina of Russia, Madame Poincaré, the 
wife of the president of the French Republic, 
is of German ancestry. Her grandfather, 
Herr Mossbauer, was a distinguished Ger- 
man court musician. His daughter married 
an Italian painter named Benucci, and her 


four daughters grew up in Paris. Henriette | 


Benucci, now Madame Poincaré, spent much 
of her youth at Wolfratshausen in the Isar 
valley, at the home of her uncle. 

OME years ago Prof. Samuel P. Langley, 

Dr. Alexander Graham Bell, and other 
authorities predicted that travel by air would 
eventually become the safest of all. Now 
it is reported that an officer of the Royal Fly- 
ing Corps has asked to be permitted to rejoin 


his regiment, because he could not bear to see | 


his brother officers running all the risks of the 
trenches while he himself was flying in safety 


of casualties to flyers since the war began has 


| above them. As a matter of fact, the number 
| been surprisingly small. 


& @ 


| THE RAILROAD Y.M.C. A. 


ETWEEN runs, a locomotive engine is 
| B carefully inspected ; everything possible 

is done to put it into first-class condition 
|for its next trip. The practice is quite a 
| matter of course, for the railways have learned 
that it is essential to safety. But what hap- 
| pens between runs to the workers who man 





the train? When the time comes for them to 
start out again, are they also in good condition? | 
| Although the region round a city terminal | 
| station offers abundant attractions to a rail- | 
| way man with spare time on his hands, many | 
| of the attractions are likely to leave him worse 
|rather than better fitted for the responsible | 
| work that he has to do. What the railway 
| employee needs is a sort of clubhouse of his 
own, where he may refresh himself, read, 
| study, play games and, if necessary, sleep. 
Such a clubhouse the Railroad Young Men’s 
| Christian Association undertakes to provide. 
‘Itisa department of the International Young 
Men’s Christian Association, in the manage- 
| ment of which a special committee of railway 
|men has a share. At each of the 251 places 
| where its service is established, the work is in 
| charge of a trained secretary. Associated with 

| him is a board of managers composed usually 
| of local railway officials and employees. More- 

| over, the Railroad Young Men’s Christian 
Association maintains specialists in educationat 
and evangelistic work, physical training, ac- 
| counting, and restaurant service, who provide 
expert advice for the several branches. Trav- 
| eling secretaries give unity to the system. 

| For an outside organization to take so large 
a part in work for the benefit of the employees 
lofa large corporation is unusual; nevertheless 
the Railroad Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
| tion has the hearty support both of railway 
|employers and railway employees. The offi- 
_cials support it not only because it is plainly 
a benefit to the men, but also because the 
railway organization itself has no means of 
providing systematically such a combination 
as the Young Men’s Christian Association 
secretaries offer of trained skill and devoted 
service to the needs of the workers as human 
beings. 

The men are glad to take part in the man- 
agement of an enterprise in which they have 
a vital interest. Of the usual ‘‘welfare work’’ 
undertaken by corporations, employees - are 
often suspicious and resentful, because it is 
something merely ‘‘handed out’’ to them. If, 
however, they can have a part in such a work, 
they take an interest in it. So it is with the 
| Railroad Young Men’s Christian Association. 
| Of course, the religious element is funda- 
|mental to all Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
|ation work. It has been found that no 

association is strong in which the spirit of 
religion does not actively play its part. To 
make that possible for groups of men in which 
there are always individuals of many kinds 
/and degrees of faith requires a secretary of 
broad sympathies, but capable of presenting 
fearlessly the simple and eternal truths of 
religion. Such a leader men follow gladly. 
| The Railroad Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
| ation owes its success to the fact that it offers 
a chance for just that kind of leadership. 
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| SISAL HEMP. 


| [AMONG the many annoyances and losses 
| A 
suffered in consequence of the anarchy 
|in Mexico is the interruption to the trade in 
what the government returns call ‘ sisal 
grass,’’ but what is more commonly known as 
sisal hemp, a fibre obtained from the leaves of 
a plant that belongs to the botanical genus 
Agave, of which the famous century plant is 
another species. The plant is a native of 
the state of Yucatan in Mexico, which is the 
| largest producer of it, although sisal has been 
introduced into other parts of the republic, into 
some parts of the West Indies, and even, toa 
small extent, into Europe. Its chief use is in | 
| the manufacture of binding twine and other 
cordage, for which purpose its value is second 
‘only to that of Manila hemp. The United 
States uses such enormous quantities of it that 
measured by weight sisal fibre constituted in 
the last fiscal year more than one-half of all 
the fibres, except wool and cotton, that came 
into the country. The whole amount was 
215,547 tons, valued at nearly $26,000,000. 
All except 20,000 tons came from Mexico. 
The world will need all the bread that the 
| United States can supply this year; the bread 


that the people of this country have | 





will depend on the wheat crop; the harvesters 
must have great quantities of twine; the 
makers of the twine must have sisal hemp as 
material. Such is the chain of logic that 
justified us in using our naval vessels last 
month to bring sisal from Yucatan to New 


Orleans. 
So & 


THE CHARM OF THRIFT. 


OCTOR Johnson, who was one of the 
D wisest of men, always advised his 

friends to marry well-to-do women, 
because they, and they only, knew the true 
value of an income. ‘‘A woman of fortune,’’ 
he was wont to say, ‘‘being used to the hand- 
ling of money, spends it judiciously. But a 
woman who gets the command of money for 
the first tinie upon her marriage Has such a 


| gust in spending it that she throws it away 


with great profusion. ’’ 

This gust in spending, or rather this pro- 
found distaste for economy as an ugly and 
irksome thing, characterizes American women 
of all classes; but it works most havoc in 
families whose incomes are large enough for 
sufficiency and security, —those twin blessings 
of life,—but not for a prodigality that is 
equally stupid and unjustified. Economy, as 
understood and as practiced by Latin nations, 
is not irksome. It is part of the game of life, 
a limitation accepted in good faith, and man- 
aged with such dexterity that, although it may 
rub now and then, it seldom pinches hard. A 
year or two ago a writer in the Atlantic 
Monthly gave a vivid and sympathetic sketch 
of a French middle-class household, with its 
assured comfort, its touch of elegance, its care- 
fully balanced expenditures. The picture was 
as accurate as it was pleasing. A French- 
woman takes an honest and just pride in 
making every penny of her money bring its 
fair equivalent ; and she knows that her family 
keenly appreciates the results of her excellent 
management. She goes to market. The arti- 
chokes are big and green and beautifully fresh. 
Her husband likes artichokes. Very well, 
then, there must be no salad, and no cherries. 
Artichokes represent that day’s extravagance, 
and the rest of her marketing deals with the 
necessaries of life. It no more occurs to her 
to buy both the artichokes and the salad than 
it oceurs to her to be sorry for herself because 
she cannot do so. Her good dinner represents 
heights achieved, and difficulties overcome. 
She has sense enough to relish the situation. 
Does an Alpine climber want to be carried in 
a sedan chair? What charm, after all, en- 
circles the mountain top but the supreme sense 
of triumph? 

In this land of plenty, economy is ill under- 
stood and distasteful. Housekeepers ignore it, 
servants despise it. A Boston woman whose 
daughter had lived for two years in Italy 
lamented whimsically that the girl could no 
longer be permitted to run the house at home. 
‘*She did fairly well before she went away,’’ 
sighed the amused parent; ‘‘but now she asks 
the cook what has become of the other half of 
the onion, and the cook gets up and goes.’’ 

In Italy, where everything can be purchased 
in small quantities, half an onion looms large 
on the horizon. If a customer chances to want 
one egg, she buys one egg. No dealer looks 
askance at her because she does not take a 
dozen. If she wants a pat of fresh butter and 
a tiny flask of cream, she buys them for a few 
cents, and has the comfort of knowing that 
both are superlatively good. Italians are more 
intolerant of stale eggs than we dare to be, 
and they abhor the salted butter that we con- 
tentedly consume, But no food is wasted, and 
no one considers wasting as a privilege. You 
seldom hear economy preached in France, or 
Italy, or Spain; instead it is universally 
practiced. 
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THE SUBMARINE. 


FEW years ago the great question was 
A whether armor plate or ship’s guns 
would, in the end, prove the stronger. 
As the guns increased in size and their projec- 
tiles gained in penetration, armor grew thicker, 
and called to its aid alloys that gave it greater 
powers of resistance. The contest seems to 
have resulted in a victory for the guns. At 
present no warship, however well protected, 
can withstand the impact of projectiles from 
the heaviest naval guns. 

To-day the contest is between the battleship 
and the submarine. Not long before the 
present war broke out, one of the foremost 
naval authorities of Great Britain startled 
navy circles by declaring that the day of the 
dreadnaught was past, and that the submarine 
was to be the victor in future battles on the 
sea. He found many who agreed with him, 





but also many who took the opposite view. 
At times during the past half year events 
have seemed to confirm his prophecy, but the 
issue is still doubtful. 

Submarines have indeed torpedoed and sunk 
battleships, but on the other hand several sub- 
marines have been rammed and destroyed—in 
one or two cases by unarmed merchant vessels. 
The new craft have an advantage in being able 
to conceal themselves, and thus to make an 
attack before their presence is suspected; but 
they are necessarily slow of movement, espe- 
cially when submerged, and vessels of high 
speed can run away from them, or baffle them 
by taking a zigzag course. Moreover, in their 
very construction there is an element of danger 
to themselves; even if they escape the enemy 
they are by no means certain to survive the 
perils of the sea. A case in point is the recent 
fate of one of our own submarines in Honolulu 
harbor. 

Unless future experience in this war differs 
considerably from that of the early months of 
the conflict, the result is likely to be that both 
types will survive and gain in effectiveness. 
For the greater operations of a naval war the 
huge battleship is necessary. No government 
that might have to face such a task as reducing 
the forts of the Dardanelles would think for a 
moment of stopping the construction of great 
and powerful battleships; no government that 
needs the defense of a navy will ever again 
neglect to provide an active and alert fleet of 


submarines. ee 


THE BLOCKADE DECLARED. 


N The Companion for April 1st we ex- 
I plained the difference between a recog- 

nized blockade and the measures that Great 
Britain and France are taking to stop all 
sea-borne commerce to or from Germany. We 
said then that, on account of that difference, 
England had refrained from describing those 
measures as a blockade. As far as the original 
order in council is concerned, that is the fact; 
but in the diplomatic correspondence that has 
passed between London and Washington since 
the order was issued Sir Edward Grey has 
used the word more than once. 

‘“‘The British fleet has instituted a block- 
ade,’? he says; and again, ‘‘His Majesty’s 
government . . . in initiating a policy of 
blockade. . . .”’ 

It is of course a blockade of quite a new 
sort, in some respects more rigorous and in 
others more lenient than any that international 
law has sanctioned in the past. The British 
and the French governments undertake to stop 
and to seize neutral vessels passing from one 
neutral port to another when they have reason 
to suspect that the cargo or a part of it is 
meant eventually to reach Germany; and the 
blockade is to cover not only the German coast 
itself, but all the waters of the ocean and of 
the Mediterranean Sea that can be described 
as ‘‘European.’’ 

On the other hand, the British government 
at least has agreed not to confiscate ships or 
cargoes that are seized by the blockading ships 
except when the cargoes are admittedly con- 
traband of war. 

Our government, on its part, has conceded 
that changes in the character of naval warfare 
may justify corresponding changes in the 
manner of conducting a blockade. It has not 
protested against the drawing of the block- 
ading line a considerable distance from the 
German coast; but in its reply to the British 
note it has a good deal to say on the subject 
of interference with legitimate neutral trade. 
England will no doubt be circumspect on that 
point; she will not desire to offend neutral 
nations unnecessarily. But this war is bound 
to bring about a somewhat radical restatement 
of international law. That must not be done 
solely in the interest of belligerent nations. 
The United States, as the greatest of the 
neutral nations, should see to it that the neutral 
point of view is clearly stated and honestly 
defended. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


EUTRAL COMMERCE.— The United 

States government has sent notes to Ger- 
many concerning the sinking of the William 
P. Frye by the Prinz Eitel Friedrich, and 
to England and France concerning the recently 
declared blockade of Germany. The note to 
Germany set forth the view that the sinking 
of the Frye was unnecessary and illegal, and 
claims reparation in the sum of $228,059.54. 
The notes to the allied powers admitted the 
right of the allied navies to draw the line of 
blockade at some distance from the German 
coast, owing to the changed conditions of naval 
warfare that the submarine has brought about, 
but protested strongly against the determination 
of England and France to stop noncontraband 
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trade between neutral ports merely on suspi- 
cion that the cargoes might be intended for 
transshipment to Germany or Austria, and 
added that the United States would expect 
reparation if such vessels or cargoes were 
seized. The note is firm in tone, but perfectly 
friendly, and it expresses the hope that the 
allied powers will so enforce the blockade as 
to conform with the existing provisions of inter- 


national law. ‘ 


VIATION BOARD. — President Wilson 
has appointed an advisory committee on 
aéronautics to consult with the heads of the | 
Army and Navy Departments in the improve- | 
ment of the flying corps in both services. The 
committee consists of twelve men. Among 
them are General Scriven, chief signal officer | 
of the army, Naval Constructor Richardson, 
Colonel Reber of the aviation section of the 
signal corps, Captain Bristol of the Naval 
Aéronautie Service, Doctor Walcott, secre- 
tary of the Smithsonian Institution, Chief 
Marvin of the Weather Bureau, Professor 
Pupin of Columbia University, and Professor 
Ames of Johns Hopkins University. 
& 


EXICO.—As far as we can judge from } 

the reports that reach this country, the | 
military advantage in northern Mexico lies 
with the Carranza troops. They have repulsed | 
the Villa attack on Matamoros, and have de- | 
feated another Villa army near Tampico with 
considerable loss. General Obregon, moreover, 
is said to be threatening San Luis Potosi and | 
Morelia. The Villa-Zapata forces still occupy 
the capital city. ——It has been suggested that 
Mexico City be neutralized by both parties 
until a stable government can be organized. 
The Villa partisans are believed to be friendly 
to the idea, but Carranza has not expressed 
any interest in it.——On April 3d, members 
of the American colony: at Mexico City made 
public a long statement in which they declared 
that the serious condition of the country was 
not understood in the United States. The 
ravages of the civil war, they said, had so far 
devastated the country that actual famine was 
in prospect unless charitable persons from other | 
countries came to the rescue. They added 
that disorder and violence were rife in the 
capital city, and expressed the opinion that | 
the two factions were at war for ambition and 
revenge, and not for liberty or good govern- 
ment. Gen. Victoriano Huerta left Cadiz 
on March 3ist on a steamer bound for New 
York. It is believed that he will go to Havana | 
to consult with Mexican leaders who desire | 
the reéstablishment of the Huerta régime. 


> 


APAN AND CHINA.—The conference at 

Peking continued. No definite statement | 
of the matters that are being considered has 
been made, but it is clear that China, finding | 
that no other country is likely to support her 
in resisting Japan’s demands, is conceding | 
one point after another as the Japanese repre- | 
sentatives apply pressure. The English jour- | 
nals express uneasiness lest the conference may | 
agree on a treaty that will threaten both the 
independence of China and the commercial 
rights of other nations in that country. Count 
Okuma, the Japanese premier, tried on April 
3d to reassure England through an interview 
in which he declared that Japan aimed at no 
commercial monopoly or political protectorate 
in China, but he did not explain more fully 
the terms that Japan did intend to insist on. 
That they include a larger measure of Japanese 
authority in southern Man- 
churia and greater influence 
on both the political action 
and the commercial develop- 
ment of China can be taken 
for granted. 
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ECENT DEATHS.—At 

London, March 31st, 
Nathan Mayer Rothschild, 
Baron Rothschild, aged 74. 
—At Boston, April 6th, Curtis Guild, for- 
merly Governor of Massachusetts and ambas- 
sador to Russia, aged 55.—-At New York, 
April 7th, F. Hopkinson Smith, author, artist, 
engineer, aged 76. 





CURTIS GUILD 


THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
(From March 31st to April 7th.) 


It is still the war in the east on which our | 
eyes are fixed. The deadlock in the west 
remains unbroken, unchanged even in any 
essential detail; but in the Carpathian Moun- 
tains there is continual fighting that promises to 
lead to some result of importance, and that in 
the immediate future. The Russian army con- 
tinued all the week its steady pressure on the 
Austro-German line that defended the Lupkow 
and Uzsok passes. As usual, the reports that 
came from Vienna and Petrograd were con- 
flicting and hard to explain, but it appeared 
that although the Russian progress was slow, 
it nevertheless continued. It was not clear 
whether or not they actually controlled the 
Lupkow pass, although fighting was reported 
to the south of that pass on the Hungarian 
side of the mountains. From Dukla pass, 
which they did hold, the Russians moved 





| They gained some ground at the expense of | 


| that the French are still trying to pierce the 


against Bartfeld, and asserted that they had 
gained ground there. The Austrian army 
has been heavily reinforced by German troops 
and is making a determined resistance all along 
the front, and particularly at Uzsok pass, 
through which the best line of railway runs to 
Przemysl and Lemberg. For political as well 
as military reasons, the invasion of Hungary 
would be a serious matter for Austria. 

The Austrian invasion of Bessarabia turned 
out not to be a matter of great importance, 
but it indicates that the Russians have not got 





back the upper hand in Bukowina. That may | 
be because all their energy is being exerted to | 
force the Carpathian passes. | 

While the critical struggle goes on in the} 
mountains, the situation in Poland is compar- 
atively quiet. The Germans, so Petrograd 
reports, have abandoned the bombardment of 
Ossowez and withdrawn to a line not far from 
the Prussian frontier. Neither army is inclined 
to take the offensive here or in Central Poland 
until the country is in better condition for 
military operations. 

There was very little news from the Con- 
stantinople campaign, and it is probable that 








A CAPTURED AMMUNITION TRAIN. 


the British and French commanders, con- | 
vinced that the Dardanelles cannot be<forced | 
without assistance from land troops, are pre- | 
paring for a movement of that sort. There | 
have been unofficial reports of the landing of | 
allied soldiers on Gallipoli peninsula, but | 
whether those reports are true, and if they | 
are true, in what force the troops were landed, | 
we do not know. The Turks declared that 
the battleship Lord Nelson had gone aground 
in the strait, and that the forts had shelled it 
until it sank... London did not admit the loss 
of the ship. 

There was renewed activity in the region of 
the Yser River in Belgium. The Germans 
took the offensive, apparently with a view of 
feeling out the strength of the allied line. 


the Belgians near Dixmude. It is probable 
that the Germans will make another attempt 
to drive back the allied line before the allies 
begin their own forward movement, which 
Lord Kitchener has set for May. It is of 
course impossible to say where the blow will 
be aimed, but it would not be surprising if 
Verdun were the object. It is for that reason 


German line north or east of St. Mihiel. If 
that line should be broken, the Germans would 
have to fall back toward Metz, and abandon 
any reasonable hope of investing Verdun. In 
Champagne also there was continual fighting 
north and east of Chalons. The French 
asserted that they pushed their line forward 
here aided by superiority in artillery fire. 

The uneasiness of the situation in the Bal- 
kans is shown by the fact that bands of Bulga- | 
rians, described as ‘‘irregulars,’’ have crossed | 
the Servian and Greek borders near the 
Strumitza River, and committed depredations 
of some importance before they were driven 
back. This is the region that Servia and 
Greece took from Bulgaria at the end of the 
second Balkan War in 1913, and hostile feeling 
still runs high there. Servia protested to 
Bulgaria, and demanded that the raiders be 
punished. Bulgaria has disavowed the raid, 
and her diplomats put the blame for it on 
Macedonian revolutionists, who are dissatis- 





fied with Servian rule. More may come of | 
this episode. 

A number of French and British merchant | 
ships were sunk by German submarines, and 
in several cases part of the crews of the ships 
were lost. One was sunk so far from the 
German base of operations as Cape Finisterre 
on the coast of Spain. Admiral Buchard of 
the French navy declares that the German 
submarines can proceed so far from their base 
because they are towed through the Channel 
by steam fishing trawlers; it is probable, how- 
ever, that the newer craft have a radius of 
several thousand miles under their own power, 
as the largest English submarines have. 

It was reported from Paris that a German 
submarine had become entangled in a net 
designed for that purpose and placed off the 
port of Dover. Whether or not the report is 
true, it is certain that there are many such 
nets in place in the English Channel. 

Germany has protested against the determi- 
nation of Great Britain to isolate prisoners 
taken from submarines, and not to give them 
the treatment that other prisoners of war 
receive. Sir Edward Grey replied that the 
submarine crews were treated humanely, but 
that as ‘‘offenders against the law of nations 
and of humanity’’ they would not be given 
the privileges of other prisoners of war. 

The German cruiser Prinz Hitel Friedrich 





was interned at Norfolk, Va., on April 7th. 


For scratches, cuts, 
wounds or insect bites 
there is nothing that brings 
relief so quickly as 


LISTERINE 


Little accidents to growing 
boys and girls are usually of 
little significance if antiseptic pre- 
caution is exercised by the prompt 
application of Listerine. 


Listerine may be used with per- 
fect confidence because it is a safe 
antiseptic. 

Children should be taught that 
after the teeth have been brushed, 
the mouth should be rinsed with 
diluted Ljisterine. 


Listerine prevents “acid 
mouth,” retards decay and 











keeps the teeth and gums in 
a healthy condition. 

Listerine has been used 
throughout the civilized 
@ world for 33 years. Its dis- 
tribution exceeds that of any 
similar product. 

Be sure to demand the 
genuine Listerine, in original 
bottles. All druggists sell it. 


Four sizes— 
15c, 25c, 50c, $1.00 


Made and Owned in America. 


Lambert Pharmacal Company 


Laboratories : 
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My Corns 


Were Ended This Way 





Countless women have told 
other women about Blue-jay 
plasters. Now a million corns a 
month are ended in this scientific 
way. 


Women who know Blue-jay 
do not suffer corns. When one 
appears, they put a Blue-jay 
plaster on it. That ends the pain. 
In 48 hours the corn is gone 
forever, with no soreness left. 


If you can’t believe it, ask 
your friends. Half of them 
have probably ended corns with 
Blue-jay. If you still doubt it, 
ask us for samples. Try them 
on corns of your own. 


Don’t coddle corns. Don’t 
pare and keep them. Don't use 
old-time treatments. A famous 
chemist has made corns utterly 
unnecessary. That sort of torture 
is a thing of the past. 








Blue-jay 


Ends Corns 











15 and 25 cents—at Druggists 
Samples Mailed Free 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York 
Makers of Physicians’ Supplies 
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Why the Whole Family 
Prefers the Hupmobile 


See how perfectly the Hupmobile 
satisfies the entire family. 

Father likes it because it is not a 
drain on his pocket. 

It costs less to run. 

It is economical of gasoline, tires 
and oil. 

Economical in repair costs—the 
real economy test 
—with a record 


They drive it as well as father 
and the boys, because it is so 
simple and easy to control. 


To the boys—who are responsible 
for its care and well-kept ap- 
pearance—the Hupmobile is a 
delight. 


They don’t have to tinker; it’s no 
trouble at all to 





under % cent per 
car mile. 

Mother likes it be- 
cause it is such a 
convenience, and 





$1200 


F. O. B. Detroit 
Five-Passenger Touring Car or Roadster 
Seven-Passenger Touring Car $1225 
Five- Passenger Sedan $1365. Coupe $1325 


make the occa- 
sional slight ad- 
justments. 


Every family that 
can consider own- 








saves so much time. 

Because it turns a tiresome after- 
-noon’s shopping into a genuine 
pleasure. 

Because it is so comfortable, so 
roomy and so easy-riding. 

The girls like the Hupmobile be- 
cause it is such good form— 
such good fun. 


ing any car 
should get the 
complete Hupmobile story — 
from the literature, from the 
local dealer and from Hupmo- 
bile owners. 


Write today for the 1915 Year 
Book and look up the Hupmo- 
bile dealer. 


Hupp Motor Car Company, Detroit, Mich. 








FRUIT BLOOM 
By Margaret Widdemer 


5 gg emeny of the pear tree, blossom of the 
cherry, 
Blossom of the apple that is sweet as dawn 
o’ day, 
Flower of the peach tree, star of meadow 
berry— 
All the scented fruiting flowers are spread 
abroad in May! 


Nodding from the low trees, hiding in the 
grasses, 
They are up with buttercup and daisy face 
and fern, 
Out where winds of May blow, up when April 
passes, 
Fruit, blooms have no time to wait till half 
the year shall turn! 


Poppy flower and gold glow, dames of lazy 
summer, 
Rose and black-eyed Susan, they can flaunt 
and that is all, 
They are drowsy gentlefolk, each one a later 
comer ; 
They have naught to do or be when once 
their fair looks fall! 


Blossom of the pear tree, blossom of the 
cherry, 
They are up at work by Spring, their per- 
fumed snows unfurled, 
While the days are bonniest, while the year is 
merry— 
They must make good haste to turn to fruit 
for all the world! 


® © 
ON BEING HELD. 


T was on the football field at one of the 
large colleges. A big tackle had been 
brought over to the “varsity” field from 
one of the class elevens. It was his 
first experience with the big team. He 
played a fine game until the other side 

had the ball. Then he did not “break through” 

as he should. The coach finally stopped the play 
and went over to him. 

“What is the trouble? Why don’t you get 
through?” he said. 

“The man opposite me is not playing fair. He 
is holding me,” said the tackle. 

“Tf he holds you again, I’ll put you off the field!” 
flashed back the coach. 

Of course, as the tackle said, it is against 
the rules to hold an opponent unless he has the 
ball; but the coach wanted results, not excuses. 














His position was that a man ought somehow to | 


break away; that no man must let himself be held. 
And that is true; no one ought to let himself be 
held. The excuse may be excellent, but a player 
who is held is put out of the game as effectively 
as if he were off the field. He might just as well 
be off the field. 


worth while in the world are those who will not | 


let themselves be held. There have always been 
things enough to hold them. They might have 
found excellent excuses, but they have not had to 
use any excuses. 

Washington had the best sort of excuse for not 
risking his fortune in the Revolution, yet he led 
the Revolution. 
ence failed, Washington would have been stripped 
of every acre, and very likely he would have lost 
his life. If there had been no Revolution, Wash- 
ington would have still been one of the richest 
men and largest landholders in America. 


Francis Parkman, who wrote the history of | 


France in / nerica so well that it will never need 
rewriting, was an invalid. He could read only 
with the greatest difficulty, for he was very nearly 
blind, and he was often in terrible pain, yet his 
weakness did not hold him. 

We all of us have excellent excuses. Heavy 
burdens and unfair burdens are laid on almost 
every pair of shoulders. But they need not matter. 
If they are on our shoulders, we must bear them. 
There is no other way. He who will not let him- 
self be held is the man who makes his way to 
victory in the battle of life. The others are out of 


the game. 
«a I 
“The things get so terribly mussy!” 
Betty sighed. 

“Things! I could stand the things; it’s the 
people who buy the things that I can’t stand!” 
Julia Dodge declared vigorously. 

“But—it’s such a wonderful opportunity !”’ 

The other women turned toward the speaker, 
and a shy color reddened her cheeks. Little Mrs. 
Douglas had not been attending that church very 
long, and the attention her six words had attracted 
half frightened her. 

“Opportunity! Well, of course we shall make 
money, else we shouldn’t do it; but it’s hardly an 
opportunity to be sought. Wait till you’ve tried 
it ee 


® © 
THE RUMMAGE SALE. 





nothing else by which we can make so 
much,” Corinne Van Dyke said, ‘‘but I 
must confess I’m not enthusiastic.” 











**I—didn’t mean the money,” Mrs. Douglas stam- 
mered bravely. “I meant the people.” 

“The people!” 

“They—they are so poor, you know. It must 
mean so much to them—their quarter or fifty 
cents. It’s such a chance to help them make the 
most of it.” 

A chorus of protests and exclamations cut her 
short. Everyone was very kind, but they all 
assured her that she did not know what she was 
talking about—that the people who came did not 
appreciate what was done for them. So she sat 
silent through all the planning that followed, only 
offering to help each afternoon during the busiest 
hours. 

A week later the sale opened. Everyone was so 
busy that it was an hour before anyone noticed 
what Mrs. Douglas was doing. Then suddenly 
Corinne Van Dyke saw. 

“Look!” she whispered to Julia Dodge. Both 
girls watched curiously. Mrs. Douglas had taken 
charge of the poorest, most forlorn, and most 
untidy customer in the room, and was helping her 
to buy ahat. Quietly she guided the woman from 
those that were gay and unserviceable, to a 
pretty, modest hat that would wear a season. 
Then from a box of flowers she chose a bit of 


The people who accomplish things | 


Had the struggle for independ. | 


SUPPOSE we’ve got to do it—there’s | 


| thing that she couldn’t wear,” she said, “but I am 
| so glad I remembered that red rose. It would be 
dreadful not to have a bit of brightness somewhere 
when she loved it so. Oh, look at that child—she 
mustn’t buy that orange! I must help her find 
something better,” and she ran across the room 
to smile a welcome into the face of a tawdry girl 
of seventeen. 
Corinne and Julia exchanged a glance, and in 
| the glance were shame and new resolve. 


® © 


CAGED. 


| WN the fall of 1830, Amos Wright, a pioneer of 
I Michigan, returned on foot to his old home in 
New York State to obtain possession of a 
legacy that had been willed to him. In the same 
way he returned to Michigan, passing through 
| the peninsula of what was then called Upper 
Canada. On Cogswood’s Road, a rude highway 
through the wilderness, he had the one remark- 
able adventure of his long tramp. 
As dusk fell one afternoon Amos found himself 
within a couple of miles of the cabin of a settler 
/named David Paterson, with whom he meant to 
pass the night. The district was notoriously in- 
fested by wolves, but Amos felt no alarm until 
he heard a faint ery. As he hurried on, he soon 
heard a louder cry, clearly from behind, and this 
| time it was answered bychorus. Evidently wolves 
were gathering in pack. Amos reflected that the 
creatures in crossing the road might have come 
upon his scent, and he hastened his steps. The 
third prolonged howl from behind made his con- 
jecture almost a certainty. 

The man was on foot, and unarmed. If the 
wolves were chasing him, they must catch him 
before he could reach Paterson’s. But he was less 
than a mile from an abandoned hut that stood by 
the roadside. Toward it he ran as fast as he could. 

He had been counted a swift runner in his boy- 
hood days, but his ears told him that the wolves 





at his best speed until he had gone so far that fear 
lest he had passed the hut began to trouble him. 
And now he could hear the scuffle of paws and 
claws in the dry leaves. In their eagerness the 
brutes had ceased to howl. Just then Amos 
reached a slight turn in the road, and saw the hut 
in a little clearing. 

As he ran out of the wood into the starlight of 
the clearing the wolves began to howl again, with 
a peculiar angry or desperate note. They were 
so close behind him that if the door of the hut 
had not stood open, Amos could never have got 
inside. As it was, he had no time to close the door. 
Directly opposite the opening there was a ladder. 
| Upthis Amos sprang, although not quickly enough 

to escape a savage nip at his right foot. He fairly 
kicked his boot free from the brute’s fangs. 

The loft was laid with loose boards, but it served 
as a refuge from the maddened wolves, whose 
| howls of baffled rage were fearful. Again and 
again they charged against the ladder, and leaped 
| so high that Amos, hearing the thuds as they fell 
| back to the floor, began to doubt the security of 
his position. Then a cunning stratagem occurred 
|tohim. Standing above the door, he pushed the 
boards carefully aside until there was room to 
slip down one foot, which he cautiously pushed 
against the open door. It swung into place so 
quietly that the wolves did not even look round 
from the foot of the ladder. But the door had no 
latch, and Amos dared not go low enough to put 
up the crossbar. 

That was not the end of his scheme, but he 
waited to hear the voice of the pack when they 
should discover themselves prisoners, as they 
| presently did. There was no window in the build- 
ing, and the door was the only way of egress. The 
wolves seemed to forget their intended prey when 
| they found themselves caged, and threw them- 
selves furiously against the door, which of course 
helped to keep it tightly closed. 

Their weight made no impression on the heavy 
slabs that composed the door. But was it safe to 
conclude that they might not accidentally open it? 
Amos must risk that. He was now ready for the 
second part of his stratagem. Quite easily he 
pushed aside the loose clapboards that made 
the roof, and crawling out on top, dropped to the 
ground. When he got to Paterson’s cabin and 
told his strange tale, the two men at the cabin 
armed themselves and went with him to the hut. 
They’ soon killed the wolves—seventeen in all. 
The other men told Amos that there was a bounty 
of a pound a head on the creatures, and invited 
him to stay and get his share. But as Amos was 
anxious to get home to his mother with the money 
he already had, and as the collection of the bounty 
| might take two or three months, he abandoned 
| his £5, 13s. and 4d., although it was a large sum of 

money in those days. 
e & 





| WHAT THE WOUNDED TALK 
ABOUT. 


| 
| JT is a strange experience, writes a medical 
correspondent of the London Times in France, 
to visit a military hospital. You must make 
| the visit not as a sightseer, but as a friend. You 
| must come prepared to listen to stories that have 
| no relation to the war—most soldiers are reluctant 
| to speak of the things they have seen, but to stories 
| that concern home ties and the doings, real and 
| conjectured, of children—queer, sentimental sto- 
ries woven round old ideas like the Christmas 
idea and the idea of home. 

A few days ago I sat by the bedside of a wounded 
| Sapper—a reservist—and heard him tell of his 
| life in a signal box on a branch line in the north 
|of England. The man was dying. I think he 
| knew it. But the zest of his everyday life was 
| still strong in him. He described how, on leaving 
| the army originally, he had obtained his post. 
| There were three trains each way in the day, and 
/on winter nights the last train was frequently 
| very late. That meant a late supper, but his wife 

saw to it that everything was kept ‘hot. Some- 
| times his wife came to the box to meet him. 

In the next bed there was a young Scotsman 
| from a Highland district that I know very well. 
| We were friends as soon as he learned that I 
| knew his home. He was a roadman, and we 
| talked of his roads and the changes that motor 
| traffic had wrought in them. He recalled a great 
| storm, during which the sea wall round a certain 
| harbor was washed away, and the highway ren- 
| dered impassable. Then, rather diffidently, he 
| confessed that he had lost a foot, and would be 
| handicapped in his work. I asked him if he re- 
| gretted the decision that had led to his being 
| maimed for life. He shook his head. “No, be- 


crimson and tucked it under the brim. She really | cause ’ve had a good home. A man with a good 


made the hat almost becoming to the dull face. 
She flushed a little when she caught Corinne’s 


home should be ready to fight for it.” 
At the far end of the ward there was a German, 


eyes. ‘I couldn’t let her waste her money for a | who spoke a little English. He was a married 


were outrunning him. But he rushed forward | 





man and came from Saxony. 
dren, he said, would miss him at Christmas. I 
suppose by all the orthodox canons that German 
should have told me that he was glad to be a 
prisoner, or else should have declared his convic- 


everything before it; but somehow he forgot to 
say either of those things, and I forgot to ask him 
about them. They seemed far away in the quiet 
ward, even grotesque and uninteresting. 

By the touchstone of the men it has broken this 
war is judged, and the makers of this war. More 
than ruined villages and desecrated churches, 
the soldiers pronounce condemnation. The war 
is revealed as a thing gross and dull-witted, a 
crime even against the ancient, chivalrous spirit 
of war. 

*® & 


THE OREGON HOUSE. 


NE of the most interesting buildings at the 
QO San Francisco exposition is that erected by 

the State of Oregon. It commands admira- 
tion for its strength, simplicity, and beauty. The 
wide porticoes that surround the building are 
supported by forty-eight columns that are simply 
mammoth trunks of the Douglas fir—from the 
forests of Oregon. They are from four and one- 
half to eight feet in diameter. The bark has been 


left on, and it produces a very attractive effect, 
which is carried out by the rough-surfaced, 
brown-stained boards of which the building is 
constructed. 

These forty-eight majestic columns represent 
the forty-eight states of the Union, and symbolize, 
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THE OREGON HOUSE 


moreover, the sturdy citizenship of Oregon, whose 
people come from all sections of the United States. 
Each of these columns contains enough lumber 
to build a good-sized dwelling house; they weigh 
from forty thousand to fifty thousand pounds. 
The flagpole for the building is the tallest in the 
world—251 feet high. It was hewn from a tree 347 
feet high, and weighs 93,600 pounds. There are 
| more than thirty thousand feet of lumber—enough 





| to frame and board in five eight-room houses—in 


this giant flagpole. It is more than three hundred 
years old, and it cost over five thousand dollars to 
transport it and set it in place. 

The flag that flies from the pole is thirty-six by 


| forty-nine feet. 
N 
A fight one another, because they cannot com- 
prehend or guard against an attack different 
from that used by one of their own kind. The 
predatory beasts in many cases overcome their 
prey, not because they are very much stronger, 
but because of the fear and confusion that their 
strange method of attack rouses in their quarry. 

For example, a dog of a fighting breed charges 
like a lion, and nearly every member of the deer 
tribe, including even the elk and the moose, flies 
from him in panic ; but when one of these animals 
learns the real power of a dog, it is a different 
matter. 

Mr. Hobart Ames kept a number of deer in a 
park at his winter home in Tennessee, among 
them a buck with a fine set of horns. The buck 
came to have a great contempt and dislike for 
dogs, and any unfortunate dog that got into the 
deer inclosure did well to escape with his life. 
The buck had learned that no dog could withstand 
his charge or the thrust of his horns, and running 
from them was the last thing he thought of. On 
the other hand, the dogs were greatly puzzled by 
an animal that ought by all rules to run away, but 
did not. 

One night the big buck jumped out of his yard, 
and Mr. Ames’s foreman put the dogs on the deer’s 
track. They found him in a thicket a quarter of 
a mile from the house. There was a fight, and 
then the dogs were seen coming home at top speed, 
followed by the enraged buck. His hair was 
turned the wrong way, and his eyes burned redly 
as he charged every dog he could overtake. Sev- 
eral of the hounds were badly hurt, and all of 
them were scared. They fled to their own quar- 
ters, and it required the combined efforts of the 
kennel men and stable boys to rescue the pack. 
Probably if a single one of those hounds had 
learned to fight a deer at bay, his example would 
have been followed by his mates, with results 
highly disconcerting to the buck. 

A thoroughbred game rooster will fight almost 
anything that comes in his way, yet a corre- 
spondent of The Companion once saw one worsted 
by an old guinea hen. The cock had been accus- 
tomed to lord it over the guineas, and to chase 
them about the yard. In an evil day for him, 
the old hen started across the yard with her 
brood of day-old chicks. Knowing what her 
temper would be, children and dogs kept out 
of her way, but the rooster was a cocksure 
chap. He ran up to the guinea hen, ruffled his 
feathers, and set himself to deliver a knockout 
blow. The hen did not wait for him to get set, 
but fairly flew at him, kept herself in the air about 
his head by the use of her wings, and fairly smoth- 
ered him with a rain of scratches, pecks, and 
wing strokes. Dumfounded at such an incompre- 
hensible mode of fighting, the gamecock took 
refuge under the corncrib, where he remained 
until the storm blew over. 

Two boys on a farm once owned a lamb, which 
they taught to butt. The youngster of course 
gained rapidly in skill and daring. Neither pigs, 
calves, cows or horses were safe from his charges. 
His greatest delight was to wait until the colored 
hired man began to milk, when he would with- 
draw an unusual distance and come on like a 
battering ram. Naturally, things immediately 
happened to the cow, the bucket of milk, and the 
milkman. Eventually, the ram aimed most of his 
attacks. at the squatting figure of the man, and 
then, by an easy process of association, took to 
“landing on’’ every crouching figure that he saw. 
When he charged one of his young masters whom 
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HOW ANIMALS FIGHT. 
IMALS of different species do not often 





tion that the German army would speedily carry 
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His wife and chil- | he happened to see in that attitude one day, the 


boys decided that they must cure him of his bad 
habit. 

The only animal on the place that the sheep 
feared was the white bull terrier. Knocking that 
dog off his feet did nothing more than provoke 
his temper, and the resulting contest never ended 
in favor of the ram. ‘The sheep soon learned 
wisdom, and nothing could provoke him into 
charging the dog. The lads dressed the terrier in 
one of their coats, tied a hat on him, and forced 
him to sit down on the milking stool, where they 
left him. 

Billy Button was soon attracted by the figure 
seated on the milking stool. He gave one glance, 
raised himself on his hind legs, shook his head 
menacingly, and came on. Half-blinded by the 
hat, the dog*took the blow, and a more surprised 
or more enraged terrier has rarely been seen. 
Handicapped as he was, he flew at the sheep, 
fastened his teeth, and held on. By the time the 
boys had got the dog off, Billy had learned his 
lesson—nevermore would he attack a crouching 
figure that looked like a man, but might prove to 
be a white bull terrier. 


® & 


TWO KINDS OF RANK. 


N front of the headquarters of the German 
I general staff an American correspondent wit- 
nessed an amusing little scene not long ago. 
Military discipline is strict in the German army, 
and military rank, in war time, supersedes civil 
rank. So he was more interested than surprised 
to observe, on looking at a couple of noncommis- 
sioned officers, waiting patiently for their young 
lieutenant, who had gone in to do the talking, 
that the elder, and, by the straps on his uniform, 
the lower in rank of the two, was a famous 
professor of philosophy in a renowned university 
who bears also the honored title of privy councilor. 
The old gentleman—white-haired, white-bearded, 
and wearing huge horn-rimmed spectacles—had, 
it seemed, enlisted with almost his whole class 
at the outbreak of the war, but, owing to his age, 
he was not allowed to go to the front with them 
at the time. He had at length been permitted to 
go, but only as part of the escort of four automo- 
bile loads of gifts and supplies for the regiment. 
The lieutenant in charge was at the moment 
reporting their arrival to his superiors within; 
the professor, and a young peasant-born “Feld- 
webel,” a noncommissioned officer of rank a step 
above the professor’s, were waiting for him out- 
side. The wait threatened to become wearisome. 
Presently the old professor ransacked his pock- 
ets, produced an apple, clicked his heels together 
in regulation fashion, and saluting his young 
superior (infinitely inferior in the social scale), 
he said: 

“Am I permitted to offer you an apple, Herr 
Feldwebel?” 

His ranking superior acknowledged the gift 
with curt military punctilio, then added respect- 
fully: 

“I thank you, Herr Privy Councilor!” 


* ©& 


IN A SAFE PLACE. 


N some of the small town drug stores in the 
I quarry districts of Indiana, you can buy any- 

thing from talcum powder to dynamite, says 
the Indianapolis News. Not long ago, a small 
quarry operator drove up to one of these stores. 
The man was in a buggy, and his wife was with 
him. Calling to the proprietor of the store, he 
said, “Jim, bring out that box I bought a while 
ago!” 

The package was put into the buggy at the feet 
of the man and his wife. The latter eyed the box 
suspiciously. 

“What's in that package?” she asked with some 
asperity. 

“Now, never mind,” said the husband; “that’s 
not going to liurt you.” 

The evasion excited the wife’s further suspi- 
cions. “Ed Spivens,” she exclaimed, “that’s a 
box of dynamite!”’ 

“Well, what if it is?” said Ed, emphatically. 
“It won’t do any damage unless it explodes.” 

‘Ed Spivens,” shrilled the woman, “if you think 
I’m going to ride six miles in a buggy with fifty 
pounds of dynamite at my feet you’re a bigger 
fool than I thought you were! You have that man 
take that stuff right out and put itin the back part 
of the buggy, under the seat!” 


® © 


“C’ETAIT LE ROI!” 


HE mere exhibition of himself to the men in 

the trenches is not enough for King Albert 

of Belgium. He fights as his men fight, and 
he moves about among them without the brilliantly 
uniformed staff or bodyguard that traditionally 
surrounds the king. 

Here is a story, ringing with the clear note of 
imperishable romance; it is told by a Belgian 
soldier in the Nieuwe Rotterdammer Courant : 

“*T was in the trench, and my brother-in-law was 
some yards from me. Between us there was a 
tall officer without arms, and silent. Suddenly a 
shell burst nearus. My brother-in-law was struck 
by a splinter, and fell in a heap at my side. The 
tall officer took up the rifle and continued the 
shooting. Then he slowly left the trench. His 
extraordinary calm struck me. I ceased to fire 
and turned to him. He also turned to me... . 
Mon Dieu! C’étaitle Roi!” (It was the King.) 
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A PROPER NAME. 


N the Boston Herald appears the following brief 
anecdote of the late Mrs. Charles D. Homans, 
whose life was made noteworthy by friendships 

with such men as Dickens, Thackeray, and Haw- 
thorne, and whose keen wit and broad culture 
won for her no little distinction. 

Her son, a well-known Boston physician, had 
bought a new horse to use in visiting his patients, 
and he asked his mother what she would suggest 
for a name. 

“Roland,” she said promptly. 

“Why ?” he asked in surprise. 

“Isn’t he going to carry the good news to Aix?” 
was Mrs. Homans’ retort. 


&® 


I AM IT. 


HE New 4ge tells of an artist of some repu- 
tation who was reproached by a volunteer 
for not enlisting. He gazed a while at 
the younger man with impenetrable calm; then, 
slowly and with grave dignity, he said: 
“T am that civilization you are fighting for.” 
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A MESSAGE. 


BY ROBERT SEAVER. 


A Polliwog and a Spotty Frog 

Sat side by side on a mossy log; 
They sang together, as Froggies do 
When the grass is green and the sky is blue. 
“O Polliwog,” said the Spotty Frog, 

“As we sit here on this mossy log 

We've a cheerful tale to tell, and true, 

Of the grasses green and the sky so blue.” 


~ 


A Pussy Willow was growing near, 

And all the Catkins leaned down to hear. 
“Sing louder, please, and sing louder, do, 
For the grass is green and the sky is blue.” 
And all the children who listen will 

Hear the Froggies pipe their chorus shrill. 
It's a springtime song they sing to you, 
That the grass is green and the sky is blue. 


>, 
UNDER THE WATER. 


BY ROSE E. RETTEN. 


ba OT right under the water—and for a 
N long time?’’ exclaimed Bobbie, who 
was sitting up in bed with his arms 

round his knees. 

‘*Yes, right down under the water, for an 
hour at a time!’’ repeated Uncle Hartley, 
who was sitting by the side of Bobbie’s bed. 

Uncle Hartley often told Bobbie strange 
stories. This time the story had been about 
a diver—a man who dressed in a rubber suit 
from head to feet, and who wore a heavy 
headpiece or hood that had thick glass windows 
for him to see through. At the top of the 
headpiece was a long rubber tube through 
which men pumped air to him while he was 
under the water. 

Bobbie, who lived in the country, was 
always anxious to learn all about the won- 
derful things of the sea when he visited Uncle 
Hartley at the seashore. 

‘¢To-morrow we will walk over to the break- 
water,’’ said Uncle Hartley, ‘‘and see the 
diver go down the ladder to help place the 
stones below the surface. They are building 
a great wall down there out of sight, just as 
they would build it on the land.’’ 

It was hard for Bobbie to go to sleep that 
night. He found himself trying to think how 
the diver must feel when he is shut up in his 
rubber suit. He even crawled under the bed- 
clothes to see how long he could stay without 
breathing. It seemed to him only a few min- 
utes later when Uncle Hartley called him to 
breakfast, and soon they took the path across 
the fields—a short cut to the shore. 

Uncle Hartley seemed to be the best of 
friends with the men who were working on 
the long wall that ran out into the water. 
One of the men took them in a boat to the end 
of the breakwater where the diver was already 
getting into his strange suit. Bobbie watched 
every motion with eager eyes, and he caught 
his breath when they placed the big hood over 
the man’s head, and again when the diver 
went to the edge of the water and began to 
go down the little ladder. Down, down he 
went until they could see him no more; and 
then Bobbie began to watch the men who 
pumped air down the tube to him and those 
who gave him signals by jerking a rope. The 
diver answered all the signals in the same 
way. The long boom swung the heavy stones 
out over the water and lowered them slowly 
into place. Sometimes the swinging boom 
moved the stones to and fro several times 
before it let them drop into place. Then 
the diver released the chain 
and let the big hook rise and 
swing back after another 
stone, 

It was a wonderful morn- 
ing; but something happened 
that was more wonderful than 
avything they had expected. 

They had been watching 
the work for almost an hour, and the diver 
had once come to the surface and gone back 
ugain. Few of those who were idly looking 
on thought that anything unusual was taking 
lace; afterward they learned that a serious 
accident under water had shown how brave a 
“iver sometimes has to be. 

The men had fastened the chain round a 

$ stone and the boom was beginning to 

wer it. Just as it struck the water it 

pped sidewise in the chain. The men cried 
‘ut sharply. The stone slipped again and 
‘ven pitched downward with a splash that 
“nt the water high into the air. Some queer 
habbles came up. 

The diver signaled them to raise the stone 

st a little—then to raise it higher; then, to 
‘ring it forward to the right, and finally to 
‘ower it again. At last the boom swung free 
end the chain came up from below. Then 
‘he diver signaled that he wanted to rise; and 
when they helped him up the ladder and took 
otf the big hood, they found that he had been 














DRAWN BY GERTRUDE A. KAY * 


I learn to read, or march about, 








SCHOOLTIME. 


At nine o'clock I go to school, and all the morning long 


But afternoons — for other boys — a big, loud bell is rung; 
They leave me here with Baby Sue. 





and sing a pretty song. 


I wish I weren't so young! 








hurt. The stone had fallen on his foot. But 
he had been brave enough to rearrange the 
chain and to give all the signals necessary to 
set himself free; and then, in spite of the pain 
and the danger, he had finished getting the 
stone into its place before asking the men to 
draw him up. 

When they were going home, Uncle Hartley 
explained to Bobbie how brave it is for a man 
to do his duty and to keep calm in the face 
of danger without thinking of himself only. 


‘*When you are in danger, try hard to think 


ended, as they walked home through the fields. 
‘*Tf the diver had thought only of his foot and 
of getting himself free, the boom might have 
swung in a way to do a great deal more 
damage. ’’ 





than a diver when I grow up,’’ said Bobbie; 
| **there are other things to do; but if I ever 
| were a diver I’d try to be a brave one.’’ 


——— “<I ™——— 


THE MAGIC OF 


FAIRY FINGERS. 


BY PATTEN BEARD. 


little fairies that you carry with you 
wherever you go. They can make real 

magic, too. The fairies are your own ten 
little fingers, and two other good fairies are 
your own eyes, for they can find happiness 
in little things that seem quite worthless to 
other people. If you ask 
your two bright eyes to help 
you make magic, they will 
look about and with the help 
of the ten Fairy Fingers, 
will transform little common 
things, like old cardboard 
boxes, into real toys; all the 
fairies work together. 

Sometime, when you want to play, ask Bright 
Eyes and your ten Fairy Fingers to help you. 
Find some cardboard boxes of different sizes. 
Tell the fairies to change them into toys. They 
will make you funny rocking toys — birds, 
dogs, cats, or even ferocious jungle animals. 

Find also some thin cardboard, your box of 
colored crayons, and a pair 
of sharp-pointed scissors. 

With your pencil draw a~ 
curve on each side of your 
cardboard box rim; cut the 


D you believe in fairies? There are ten | 


Make the bird’s head large enough to fit the 
body that you made from your box. Color 


black, and the feathers brown. 


shape it pointed and notched like a fish’s tail. 
Color it brown. 

Cut out the head and the tail, and color 
them on both sides. 

On the top of the box, near each end, cut a 
slit. Into one slit insert the bird’s head, and 
into the other slit insert the bird’s tail. Is 
that not magic? Here is a toy bird made 
from just the half of an ordinary cardboard 
box ! 

Color the box brown, like the plumage of 
the bird’s neck. With your orange crayon 
give the bird two legs and feet. Put the toy 
on the floor and see how nicely it will rock 
back and forth. 

In that way your Bright Eyes and your 
Fairy Fingers can change boxes into rabbits; 
| but to make rabbits you will need to make a 
rabbit’s head and a rabbit’s 
tail. You can make dogs out 
of boxes, too. Everyone who 
has Fairy Fingers and a pair 
of Fairy Bright Eyes can 








box rim curved like the rock- 
ers of a chair or a rocking- 
horse. The two ends of the 
box must be cut off evenly 
from corner to corner. 

If you wish to make a bird, 
draw a simple bird’s head on 
your thin cardboard—anyone can do that with 





draw these simple heads and 
tails by looking at animal 
pictures first. 

If you will make a small 
hole in the front of the box 
and pass a string through it 
you can draw the toy about. 
You can make a whole Noah’s arkful of 


Bright Eyes and Fairy Fingers. The illustra- | animals out of cardboard boxes, and that magic 
tion shows how a duck can be made with his} will make a very happy day out of one that is 
broad web feet drawn on the sides of the box. | dull and rainy. 


‘*T think I would rather be something else | 








THE LOCK. 


BY ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK. 


I know two boys, named Joe and Frank; 
Each has a little penny bank. 

Joe’s bank is made of shining tin, 
The pennies click when they slide in. 
Frank’s bank is just a wooden box 
Tied up with string; it has no locks, 
And yet his money grows and grows. 
Well, how is that, do you suppose? 
Joe whirls and twirls his bank about, 
And shakes the shining pennies out. 
He never has a cent to spare, 

His money seems to melt in air. 

But Frank's store has a magic way 
Of growing bigger day by day. 

The reason is it’s really Frank 

Who saves the money, not the bank! 
For what can matter bank or box 
When self-denial guards the locks? 
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PUZZLES. 


1. ANAGRAMS. 


I suppose the ----------- will search until 
there are no more stars. 


II. 
The ---------- must mind his map. 
Il. 
eee must not complain while I 


IV. 

What though the frost her finger ----, to 
purchase ---- she trips. 
v. 

Make of the same six letters a provider; a gar- 
ment; a soft noise; brightness. 
VI. 
Hence from my sight, thou ------- pale 
------- thou in to pester me? 


I hold the ------- in this place, 
I’ve no ------- for such as thee. 
Vil. 
Her -------- may be false, but her jewels are 


2. CURTAIL AND BEHEAD. 
I. 

Curtail a color, and leave a small part; behead, 
and leave a blow; behead again, and leave a pro- 
noun. 

II. 

Curtail a deposit in water, and leave a girl’s 
a behead and curtail, and leave a conjunc- 

ion. 

3. HIDDEN DRESS GOODS. 

_ The verse was musical. I composed it_a lon: 
time ago. I prefer the drama to singing. Hamle 
is my favorite role. I sent Rob Linscott on up the 
hill. That evil is the lesser, George thinks. 
bought the fossil; keep it forme. He is atinsmith 
by trade. We heard the guns pop. Lincoln was 


quietly what is the best thing to do,’’ he | 2¢4- 


4. CONCEALED SQUARE WORDS. 

i AF 
Here’s where the landslide came last week, 
See where it filled the little creek! 
The laborers shoveled with their might, 
And rescued all in sorry plight. 
To see them grab as each appears, 
And hear them give those hearty cheers! 
No session for a candidate 
E’er cheering heard at such a rate. 
Each man is thankful that he lives, 
And full redress employer gives. 

II. 
Did you hear how Philip a rescue made? 
His former exploits are cast in-the shade. 
He seems to care naught for limb or life, 
He saved Mrs. Croesus, the millionaire’s wife. 
While they were settling a troublesome crank 
The auto started a race down the bank. 
Quick as a flash Ls enters the scene! 
My! Whataleap! In a manner serene, 
He guided to safety with never a jar. 
Boys say he’s a tyro at running a car. 

III. 


His chin, alas! was too short, and, honestly 


the head; make the bill orange, the eyes | speaking, his face was weak. If he would over- 


come inertia, make his dinner very light ; he would 


- , | get well faster. 
In the same way make a tail for your bird; | 


5. ACROSTIC. 

m found in clock, but not in time, 
found in dollar, not in dime; 
found in spirit, not in wine, 
found in rod, but not in line. 
found in bird, but not in tree, 
found in you, but not in me; 
found in room, but not in hall, 
found in drop, but not in fall. 
found in sin, but not in shame; 
whole a poet known to fame. 
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6. RIDDLES. 


I. 
To half a dozen, just add six, 
And then you add five hundred. 
Before your eyes a word you fix 
Provided you’ve not blundered. 
I. 
Oft with the farmer 
I roam the field ; 
And oft to the feelings 
A torment I yield. 
Il. 
We’re driven by sun, we obey the storms; 
We live above in various forms. 
An anger dark, a fear you trace 
When we are seen upon the face. 
We once were seen upon the head— 
en hats were few, we came instead. 
IV. 
I set all things in motion, 
I give to life a zest; 
Man ploughs the land and ocean 
hat I may be his guest. 


7. ADDED LETTERS. 

By adding the same two letters to each word, 
make of a weapon, started; a convulsion, proper ; 
a season, to happen; part of an animal, profit; to 
pack, to grant; a portion, advantage ; an animal, 
after; a kind of distance, to own; part of a vessel, 
to see; to appear, to be fit; to own, conduct your- 
self; a gift, to signify ; a salver, to give up; value, to 
scold ; to approach, to suit; work, to beat soundly ; 
a song, to make fast; a falsehood, to defame ; part 
of the mouth, an East Indian princess ; part of a 
vessel, to adorn. 
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THE CRUELTY OF THE CZAR. 


| JN his interesting history of the Russian royal 
| I family, entitled “Behind the Veil at the Rus- 
sian Court,” Count Paul Vassili tells an amus- 
|ing aneedote about Czar Nicholas I that was 
recounted by the Grand Duchess Helene. The 
conversation had fallen on the czar, and some 
one said that he had been capable of very cruel 
| things; but the grand duchess, says Count Vassili, 
instantly protested with energy. 

“The czar was not cruel,” she said. “He 
punished when it was necessary, but I never re- 
member his punishing anyone unjustly, or having 
done any really cruel act. He was, with all his 
severity, the kindest of men. The only time that 

| I have ever heard of his having been cruel was on 
one oecasion,”’—and she smiled at what she was 
| about to relate,—“‘and that was as follows: 

“The czar very often used to drive out quite 

| alone through the streets of Petrograd to see what | 
was going on. At that time there was a guard- 
house close to the Alexander Nevski Convent. 
Now it was the rule whenever the czar—and for 
that matter any member of the imperial family— 
happened to pass the guardhouse for the guard 
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A Book of 


| to come out and present arms, and if the officer 


in command was obliged for some reason or other 
to remain indoors, the senior noncommissioned 
officer came out in his place. Now on that 


| i 
if 





| particular occasion the officer on guard happened 
to be a certain Captain K., who, thinking no one 
would ever hear about it, had simply undressed 
and gone to bed, leaving his subordinate to see to | 
things during the night. | 
“The czar had slept badly, and went out at the | 
en t e | early hour of six o’clock. When he passed the 
guardhouse and saw that the officer did not come 
— bens he had his carriage stopped and inquired | 
| where the officer was. Upon receiving the reply | 


Delicious Orange Recipes 














é ou on for It | that he was within doors, the czar went in. The | 
| first sight that met his eyes was Captain K., sleep- 
ema: tities 


| ing upon the camp bed that was reserved for the | 


We will send “Sunkist Salads and 
Desserts,” a beautiful New Book— 
Just Out—to every housewife who 
mails the coupon below. 


The book is printed in full colors 
and describes many delightful ways 
to serve Sunkist Seedless Navel Or- 
anges. The recipes were created, 
tested and tried by a famous domes- 
tic science expert. 


Here are new things—new uses for 
oranges —that you probably have 
never tried. All are inexpensive. All 
are easy to make. The cost to get 
this book is nothing at all, so send 
for your copy now. 


California 


Sunkist Oranges 


Famous Seedless Navels 
Order Sunkist Oranges today of 


your dealer. All good stores now 
have them in abundance. Very rea- 
sonable in price. No higher than for 
ordinary oranges. Fresh from Cali- 
fornia—picked ripe from the trees, 
sweet, full-flavored, spark- 
ling with healthful juice. 


Sunkist Navels are seed- 
less—ideal to eat whole, or 
for culinary uses. 


Sunkist Lemons 


Sunkist Lemons are practically 
seedless. Big, full-flavored, juicy, 
tart. Serve with fish or meats. 
Use them in your tea. Use Sun- 
kist Lemon juice wherever you 
now use vinegar. 

There are 86 uses for lemons. 
Let us tell you what they are. 












Beautiful Silver Premiums 


We offer 46 pieces of Wm. | 
Rogers& Son handsome silver- 
ware in exchange for Sunkist 
wrappers. Write for complete 
list of these articles. 


Send 12 Sunkist wrappers | 
and 12c and we'll send you the | 


Genuine 
Wm. Rogers & Son 


Silverware. Made exquisite tea spoon(illustrated) 
y ie 
Silver Co. or orange spoon of same de- 


\ Actual Size. sign. 


, If not satisfactory in every way return the 





%,, silver and we'll immediately refund the | 
‘%, trifle you pay to get it. The beautiful | 
Cali- ‘%,, new book offered above describes | 
ion % the premiums in detail and tells | 
Fruit *%, how to get the entire set. Send 
ieee ‘the coupon for it now. 
Exchange ° 
. Insist | 
Dept. A 16, 139 N. ° | 
Clark Street, Chicago on Sunkist | 
Send your free book, ‘® — Sa ve | 
“Sunkist Salads and Des- | 
serts,” also full information th e 
about the 46 Sunkist Silver Pre- 
miums and tell me how to get them Wrap- 
in exchange for Sunkist wrappers. * rs | 
. 
PE co ckacecieecsbccnctnkvacnioenbeen — | 
NE in ccarenexaserscxeeeusvesthoncieseeoee ™~, 
CU icons dentecccives berks on eR (330) “*e, | 


| coffee houses and chatter incessantly amid clouds 


officer in ease of need, and completely undressed. | 
The sovereign shook him by the arm. ‘Get up,’ 
said the ezar, ‘and follow me. No; don’t dress | 
yourself—come as you are.’ And he dragged him | 
as he was, without even the most indispensable | 
garment on, and ordered him to sit beside him in | 
his carriage. Thus, completely undressed, he 
brought him back to the Winter Palace, whence 
he ordered him to be sent, still undressed, to the | 
Caucasus, where he was degraded to the rank of 
a common soldier. That was the only cruel deed 
I knew the late ezar to do,” added the grand 
duchess, “and he very soon pardoned Captain K. 
and restored him to his favor. It is certain that in | 
time the captain would have made a career had he | 
not been killed during the Hungarian campaign.” 


* © 


AS TO THE SPANOLS. 


. MONG the Jews of various origins that inhabit | 
New York City, there is one race, number- 
ing about fifteen thousand, whose members 

are of a type quite distinct from all the others. 

They are known as “Spanols,” and are the de- | 

scendants of the Jews who were expelled from | 

Spain during the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella, 

and who found refuge in the Turkish dominions. 

They have almost nothing in common with their 

coreligionists ; even their religion has forms and 

ceremonials peculiar to itself. They speak a 

strange tongue, and their manners, customs, and 

traditions are Oriental rather than Semitic. 

“Physically, they are a fine race,’’ says a writer 
in the New York Sun, “but in the centuries since 
their expulsion they have not kept pace intellect- 
ually with their brethren in other countries. That 
is not because they lack natural quickness, for 
they are a shrewd and quick-witted people, but 
because there have been no facilities for education 
in the land from which they came. . 

“Since their immigration into this country, five 
years ago, they have been little affected by Amer- 
ican influences. They still remain strangers in a 
strange land, even to their coreligionists, whose 
Yiddish they cannot understand and whose ways 
are foreign to them. They have, perhaps, a closer 
kinship with the peoples of Latin America, whose 
language resembles their own, and for whom they 
are often mistaken. Their language, which is 
called ‘Ladino,’ is probably more like Mexican than 
the Spanish of to-day, but its alphabetic characters 
are Hebraic. A newspaper in that tongue, called 
America, is published in New York City. 

“The Spanols have acquired many of the traits 
of the Turk from long association with him, and, 
in accordance with the principles of the Koran, 
refrain from drinking alcoholic liquors. Their 
beverage is coffee, and they sit for hours in the 


of Turkish tobacco smoke. Like the Turk, too, 
they have occasional fits of indolence. Like him, 
too, they are very hospitable.” 


MAINTAINING THE STANDARD. 


"Tse social caste of customers is not commonly 
supposed to be regarded in quick-lunch res- 
taurants, but a Philadelphia paper tells this 
story: A fastidious person made his way into a 
steaming, fly-infested little restaurant. The young 
woman behind the counter placed a tumbler of 
water before him with a thump. 

“What’s yours?” she asked sharply. 

“Coffee and rolls.” 

She set before him a mug a quarter of an inch 
thick and as heavy as iron, filled with a brown 





fluid. The man seemed dazed. He looked under 
the mug and over it. ‘But where is the saucer?” 
he asked. | 


“We don’t give no saucers here,” replied the | 
waitress. “If we did some low-brow’d come pilin’ 
in and drink out of his saucer, and ‘we’d lose a | 
lot of our swellest trade.” 


AN ANCIENT CIVILIZATION. 


ay, iy: ERE was the most ancient civiliza- | 
tion known?” asks a recent traveler in | 

Turkestan, Dr. W. J. Parmelee, in the | 
Springfield Republican. 

Explorations show that ten thousand years ago 
(twice the age of the Egyptian pyramids) a people | 
lived southeast of the Caspian Sea, about 120 miles | 
from the sea, who had brick houses, decorated pot- | 
tery, convenient and ingenious household articles, 
and domestic animals; they raised and ground | 
wheat, and cooked their food. 

So far as can be told, they had no weapons, and 
lived in peace with their neighbors—a trait that 
may be taken as evidencing civilization, or its 
absence, according to the point of view. | 


A striking comparison between a 
homogeneous country and a hetero- 
geneous group of countries is ob- 
tained by placing over the map of 
the United States the map of Europe. 
These represent the same area— 
about 3,000,000 square miles—if a 
few of the remote provinces of 
Russia are omitted. 

Europe has the advantage in pop- 
ulation, with more than four times 
as many people as the United States; 
in the number of large cities, with 
two and a half times as’ many cities 
of over 100,000 population. 

Yet the United States, a compara- 
tively young country, has outstripped 
Europe in the diffusion of civiliza- 
tion, because of its wonderfully 
greater means of communication 
between all parts of its area. The 
United States not only excels in trans- 
portation facilities, but it has nearly 
three times as many telephones as 
Europe, or about eleven times as 
many in relation to population. 


The Agency of a United People 


By the completion of the Trans- 
continental Line we now talk from 
one end of this country to the other, 
while in Europe the longest conver- 
sation is no farther than from New 
York to Atlanta, and even that de- 
pends on the imperfect co-operation 
of unrelated systems. 


Europe, with twenty-five countries 
and many different languages, 
serves as an illuminating contrast to 
the United States, with one language 
and a homogeneous people, despite 
the fact that our population has 
been derived from all parts of the 
world. 


During the last forty years the 
steadily extending lines of the Bell 
System have contributed in no small 
measure to this amalgamating of 
different races. 


The latest achievement—the link- 
ing of coast to coast—has given 
greater force to the national motto, 


“E Pluribus Unum.” 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 





A FOOD DRINK 
WHICH BRINGS DAILY ENJOYMENT. 


A lady doctor writes: 

“Though busy hourly with my own affairs, f 
will not deny myself the pleasure of taking a few 
minutes to tell of the enjoyment obtained daily 
from my morning cup of Postum. It is a food 
beverage, not a stimulant like coffee. 

“I began to use Postum eight years ago; not 
because I wanted to, but because coffee, which I 
dearly loved, made my nights long, weary periods 
to be dreaded and unfitting me for business during 
the day. 

“On advice of a friend, I first tried Postum, 
making it carefully as suggested on the package. 
As I had always used ‘cream and no sugar,’ I 
mixed my Postum so. It looked good, was clear 
and fragrant, and it was a pleasure to see the 
cream color it as my Kentucky friend always 
wanted her coffee to look, ‘like a new saddle.’ 

“Then I tasted it critically, for I had tried many 
‘substitutes’ for coffee. I was pleased, yes, satis- 
fied with my Postum in taste and effect, and am 
yet, being a constant user of it all these years. 

“I continually assure my friends and acquaint- 
ances that they will like Postum in place of coffee, 
and receive benefit from its use. I have gained 
weight, can sleep and am not nervous.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Read “The Road to Welliville,” in packages. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Regular Postum—must be well boiled. 15¢ and 
25¢ packages. 

Instant Postum—is a soluble powder. A tea- 
spoonful dissolves quickly in a cup of hot water 
and, with cream and sugar, makes a delicious 
beverage instantly. 30c and 50c tins. 

Both kinds are equally delicious and cost per 
cup about the same. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 

—sold by Grocers. 





% BIG PROFITS to RIDER AGENTS of the 
= Howard new style Bicycle. Men, women, 
boys, girls, send at once for our free proposi- 
on. Learn all about this wonderful bicycle, 

“Ay entirely different from the ordinary sort. 
Howard Bicycle Co., Dept. YC, Trenton, N.J. 











Absolutely Pure 
and Delicious . 





An ideal beverage,of high 
grade and great nutritive value 


— 
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LimMireo 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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THE AMERICAN SUGAR 
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The greatest 
home comforters | 











No matter what else the intend- 
ing buyer, renter, or new maid 
may think of the prospective 
home, the one big feature on 
which it is absolutely certain 
all agree, is that the leading re- 
quirement of any building—its 
greatest comforter — is radiator 
heating. Besides, it is the only 
building equipment that will 
never be worth less than you 
pay for it, and will in a century 
or so of use repeatedly repay the 
original cost through its great 
fuel economy and other domes- 
tic savings. 


ANERICAN [DEAL 


These ideal heating outfits warm every 
room uniformly because the AMERI- 
CAN Radiators are apportioned in size 
exactly to the cubical contents, window- 
surface and exposed walls of each room. 


The heat as needed then flows in exact volume 
from the IDEAL Boiler to every radiator — 
silently and invincibly — high winds cannot 
arrest nor chilling cold offset their steady 
radiance. 


These outfits are totally unlike old-fashioned 
methods— which cannot carry the warmth in 
windy weather, and which the older and 
looser they get the more they distribute ash- 
dust and coal-gases to make endless drudgery 
for the women and pollute the atmosphere of 
the home. 


If all the people knew, after a year’s trial, of 
the comforts, the lessened coal bills, doctor 
bills, repair bills, cleaning bills, and the saving 
in labor, fire protection, absence of blackening, 
Trusting, storing, etc., no one would be willing 
to go back to old fashioned heating. Did you 
ever hear of anyone going back to other ways 
of heating once they tried our way? Don’t 
you know that tenants all gladly pay 10 to 
15% more rent for buildings so outfitted. 

If you now own, or are about to buy or rent, 
you owe it to yourself to use that same shrewd- 
ness and foresightedness in planning, buying 
or leasing as taught by ablest Builders and 
Real Estate men everywhere; that is, put in 
an IDEAL-AMERICAN outfit now—at pre- 
sent most favorable prices — iron prices now 
tule lowest in 10 years past—and in these dull 
months you get the services of the most 
skilled Fitters. Don’t be caught unprepared 
another winter — 
investigate now. 


Call your dealer on 
the phone today 
and get his esti- 
mate. It will sur- 
prise you how well 
within reach is the 
price — and in the 
years to pn we 
you’ll enjoy 

comfort an 
to save heating 
dollars that will re- 
pay you many 
times the original 
investment if the 
building stands as 
long as the outfit 
lasts. Can you 
make your money 
do more? Act now! 
Ask for free cata- 
“Ideal Heat- 





A No. 2124 IDEAL Boiler 


and 461 sq. ft. of 38-in. 
AMERICA Radiators, 
costing the owner $210, 
were used to heat this cot- 
tage. At this price the 
goods can be bought of any 
reputable, competent Fit- 
ter, This did not include 
cost of labor, pipe, valves, 
freight, etc., which vary 
according to climatic and log: 

other conditions. ing.” 












$150 stationary Cleaner 


Ask for catalog of ARCO 
WAND Vacuum Cleaner, 
with iron suction pipe run- 
ning to each floor. Guar- 
anteed unfailing. 


ARERIGAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Showrooms a Warehouses in all large cities 
tite Department 30 
816-822 S. sions Ave. 
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NATURE G SCIENCE 


IRD SENTINELS.—On January 24th, the day 

of the great naval battle in the North Sea, 

| the residents of many English villages noticed 
| that the pheasants showed signs of unusual dis- 
| turbance. In an interesting letter to the London 
Times, Canon Rawnsley reports that at three 
different places in Cumberland—Barrock Park, 
Skirwith Abbey, and Clifton Moor—the calling of 

| the birds was very noticeable between quarter of 
| ten and half past ten o’clock in the morning. At 
| York, Bass, Wyland Abbey, Risplih, near Ripon, 
| Market Weighton, West Ayton, Brompton, and 
Langdale End, the pheasants showed a similar 
restlessness and disposition to call. From Lythe, 
four miles north of Whitby, the first sound of the 


eo 














a retriever barked loudly. At ten o’clock the 
village shoemaker remarked to the parish clerk, 
“By gum, Tom! There’s summat up in the North 
Sea. The old pheasants have been getting up 
steam.” From Runcorn, in Cheshire, come like 
accounts of unusual disturbance among the pheas- 
ants; and in the Gunby Woods, in Lincolnshire, 
two miles west of Burgh-le-Marsh, it was noticed 
that the crowing of the pheasants and the sound 
of the guns were simultaneous. Many of Canon 
Rawnsley’s correspondents speak of the disturb- 
ance among the pheasants—their flying high up 


course of an ordinary hunt. 


| DEGENERATION. --Starfish will grow new 
arms, 

| tails. A new lizard will not indeed spring from a 
| new tail, or a new lobster from a discarded claw, 
but a new starfish will grow from a detached arm. 
In the vegetable kingdom, as a writer in Knowledge 
remarks, this phenom- 








mon, and has been 
put by man to prac- 
tical use. Although 
identical in principle, 
the growing of a plant 
from a cutting may not 
seem so astonishing as 
the growing of a new 
} starfish; but growing 
| not one but many 
| plants from a leaf seems almost as extraordinary. 














| Our illustration shows a leaf of the bryophyllum | 
| that, after lying on moist ground for a little time, | 


| has’ half a dozen new plants growing from its 
| edge. Among the many plants that can thus be 





| stalk. 
| 


HE MOTOR IN THE DESERT.—Most of the 
sandiest roads in California are in territory 
that has three other characteristics, all of which 
| make it hard to operate motor trucks. In the 
| interior desert valleys, it is a long way between 
| supplies of water that is fit to use in radiators. 


At midday the sun beats down fiercely, and | 
| everywhere the grades are heavy. Vast mineral | 
| resources have remained undeveloped because | 
| even the hardy burros cannot live in the country. | 


| But now motor trueks are serving the mines in 
| Death Valley. A freight-hauling company oper- 
ates more than a dozen trucks across the desert 
| and the mountains between San Diego and Impe- 
| rial Valley. The trucks haul cotton and other 
| agricultural products and general merchandise 
| either to or from the valley. The accompanying 
| photograph shows a fotir-wheel-drive truck loading 








| melons at a typical sandy California melon ranch 
| a few miles north of Los Angeles. It has demon- 
| strated its ability to carry a full capacity load, or 
| even an overload, and to stop and start frequently 
| in the kind of soil that puts the hardest possible 


| test on engine and tractive power. A truck with 


| double rear tires tends to pack a road for itself, | 
pee will improve a sandy highway instead of | 


cutting it to pieces as the old horse wagons did. 

Cattle, however, frequently spoil a well-packed 
| road by running down the sides and stirring up 
| the sand, so that by the time the truck makes its 
| next trip the soil is loose. Some of the cars used 
| on the worst runs carry pieces of pipe to be placed 
under the rear wheels for the truck to climb out 
| On when it gets stuck in the sand. They work in 
| much the same way as the car replacers, used on 
| electric railways, and are much more durable 

| than boards, which are soon torn to pieces. 


IRELESS VARIATIONS.—In a recent lee- 
ture before a section of the Institution of 
| Electrical Engineers at Liverpool, Prof. Edgar W. | 

Marchant summarized the results of his studies 
| of the conditions that affect the variations in 
strength of wireless signals. Professor Marchant 
described the elaborate apparatus that he used | 
to measure exactly the strength of the signals 
received at Liverpool from distant stations, such 


as those at Paris and Norddeich, and he showed | 


by diagrams how atmospheric conditions influence 
that strength. Between two stations lying nearly 
northwest and southeast of each other, the 


strength of signals during the daytime varied | 


| within comparatively narrow limits. The ratio 
| between the night and day strengths varies with 
| the time of the year, and also from day to day in 
any given month. On the evening of a fine, clear 
day the improved strength known as the “sunset 
effect” really occurs about three-quarters of an 
| hour after sunset, and it varies with the weather 
conditions. When rainy conditions prevail, the 
strength of the signals after sunset is much less 
marked. The variations during the night are rel- 
atively great, and occur within a space of a few 
minutes. It is possible that these are caused by 
some sudden change in atmospheric conditions, 
such as that which would be produced when a 
| mass of compact air or a heavy cloud intervened 
| between the stations. 


guns at quarter to ten caused great excitement | 
among the pheasants in the Mulgrave Woods, and | 


into the air and ‘‘churruking’”’—as entirely unlike | 
the excitement and alarm that they show in the | 


lobsters new claws, and lizards new | 


enon is still more com- | 


propagated is the begonia; and every housewife | 
knows a geranium plant can be grown from a leaf | 
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If it isn’t an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 





KODAK 


Get more fun from every trip by taking 
pictures of ‘all the interesting people and 


enjoy the fun all over again in the Kodak 


Kodak catalogue free at your dealer’s, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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And then you can 
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This 1x7 ft. Wall Tent 
comlaie wit pees ropepand $ Ais 


The tent offer i ay 
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Write for Free Camp Guide 


Our Qur new 1915 Edition Valuable Catalogue and 

bay se is now ready for mailing. It gives 

beck heme Cog = fullest camp advice. We send this fine 

k prepaid if you write. Send for it today. 

ians must enclose 10c because of duty.) 
H.Channon Company 

Dept. 2384 150 N. Market Street Chicage, Ill. 

















le teach you at home by mail to earn $25 

wo as Chauffeur or Repairman. Students 
assisted to system, lowest price. 
MODELS Write for Free Book. 


PRACTICAL AUTO SCHOOL, 68 N BEAVER ST., NEW YORK. 








Delivered vou FREE 
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SEND NO MONEY i cittec’% Ranger 
a 


ee a Fn particulars our mabeme 
to deliver you a Ranger Bicycle on one month’s free 
cent expense to you. 
can make money taking orders for 

qo sundries, etc. es ivemn dan big 
aemeesteleg. 's free. It contains‘ “combination offers” 
for re-fitting your old bicycle like new at very low cost. 
Also much Gexfal | bicycle information. Send for it. 

FACTORY Noone else can 





terms. You cannot afford 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. $50, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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pene postage prepaid “to any address in the 


$2.25 to aaete. and $3.00 to foreign 


United States, 
Post Office, Boston, 


countries. Entered at the 
Mass., as second-class matter. 

Hey ® Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
t 

Money aad Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Pa — ed to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscribe 

Payment for The Companion, | ain sent by 
mail, should be by Post O Money Order or 
Express Money Order. W i. neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 

It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, wil i 
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Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
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MILIUM. 


201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 

se 5 ER OR ee 

ILIUM is a perfectly harmless skin dis- 

ease, and in its severer forms at least, 

is not very common; yet for that very 

reason it sometimes greatly alarms the 

sufferer from it, who may imagine it to 

be anything from smallpox to cancer. 

It begins as an eruption of small, rounded or 

pointed, whitish or yellowish bodies in the skin 

just beneath the epidermis. These excrescences 

are usually seen on the cheeks, nose, or eyelids, 

but they may appear on other parts of the face or, 

indeed, almost anywhere on the surface of the 

body. Women are more often attacked than men, 
and children are not at all exempt. 

There is no pain associated with the growth of 
the tumors, or milia; indeed, they can hardly be 
said to grow, for they seldom either increase or 
decrease in size. They will stay, without any 
change in size or appearance, for a lifetime if 
nothing is done toremovethem. They are usually 
about as large as a pinhead, and they consist of a 
plug or core of skin fat surrounded by several 
layers of epithelial cells. They always occupy the 
ducts of certain sebaceous glands. The opening 
of the gland becomes closed, and the secretion 
that cannot escape creates just enough irritation 
to cause an envelope of epithelial cells to form 
round it. 

The eruption is sometimes mistaken for black- 
heads, but it is easy to distinguish between the 
two, for blackheads ‘are discolored and can be 
squeezed out by pressure. Milium may resemble 
prickly heat; but the eruption of prickly heat is 
more or less reddish in color, and there is usu- 
ally a good deal of itching or stinging with it. 

Unless the little tumors are so numerous or so 
large as to be disfiguring, it is better to leave them 
alone. The physician can remove them, if neces- 
sary, by making a very slight cut on the top of the 
tumor and then squeezing out the contents. A 
person who has any milia on his face should be 
eareful not to pick at them, for he may infect 
them and cause a troublesome crop of pimples, or 
even boils, to appear. 
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SUGAR AND VINEGAR. 


ELL, Susan, there’s no doubt that.the 
club liked that lecturer of yours, and 
I only hope she liked us! The way 
she got people talking was as clever 
as-her address. And we’ve always 
had members enough with something 

worth while to say if they’d only say it. Were 

there any comments afterward, when you took 
her to the train? Didn’t she have a sugarplum 
or so to bestow on us ?” 

“Oh, yes! Several. Only, Elizabeth —” 

“Only — Do you imply there was vinegar as 
well as sugar?” 

“Nota drop, intentionally. Only, having known 
me in our college days, she wasn’t cautious, as she 
might have been if I’d been a stranger, and when 
she asked me about the different speakers, and 
had to indicate as best she could whom she meant, 
she—well—Elizabeth! Suppose some one had 
asked you who was ‘the long, lean lady who said 
perhaps she oughtn’t to venture an opinion, and 
then proceeded to make it clear that she consid- 
ered the opinion she did venture conclusive’ ?” 

Elizabeth laughed delightedly. “Mrs. Conway, 
of course! She always begins in that absurdly 
deprecating way, although I don’t believe I ever 
thought of it until this minute.” 

“Nor I. But that’s nothing. Listen to this: 
she was afraid she didn’t catch the point one 
person was trying to convey, and described her as 
‘really quite a beautiful lady, but with a smile that 
seemed a feature, not an expression.’ ” 

“I’m sure I can’t guess who she meant. 
Not Eleonora Vance?” 

**Precisely—Eleonora Vance; and the worst of 
it is, it’s true. Eleonora has been popular, and 
admired, and gracious, and just a little too pleased 
with herself for so long that her smile has lost all 
meaning. It’s there always, for everyone. I 
hate to admit it, but Eleonora really is rather 
spoiled: we’ve all kotowed to her so.” 

“I don’t care! She’s lovely anyhow, and I think 
your hateful old lecturer spilled a whole vinegar 
cruet on us! Sugarplums, indeed!” 

“Gently, Elizabeth, gently! Who should you 
identify as ‘that shy, starry-eyed little woman who, 
in a perfect voice, with a perfect manner, uttered 
about three short sentences, perfectly expressing 
one perfectly good idea’?”’ 

“That is a sugarplum! But who —” 

“T had to stop to think, too. That’s the value of 
being looked over once in a while by an intelligent, 
unprejudiced outsider, my dear! Our somebodies 
don’t impress her unless they really ‘show cause,’ 
and if our nobodies are somebodies, she’ll find it 
out. She meant little Mrs. Doane.” 

“Mrs. Doane? Oh, the station master’s wife! 
A nice little woman—anyone who noticed her at 
all would like her; but she’s always seemed to me 
just sweetly insignificant.” 

“Vinegar, Elizabeth, vinegar! Who’s tilting the 
cruet now?” 

“T didn’t mean to, 
abeth, laughing. 
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Susan! 


honestly,” protested Eliz- 
“It is simply that I never 


| 


| happened to notice anything about Mrs. Doane 
that seemed to me especially admirable.” 

‘Neither did I,” admitted Susan, “but now that 
some one else has,—a real Somebody, with a cap- 
ital S and a trained eye,—let’s look, you and I, and 
I rather guess we'll find something.” 

E nexation of Cyprus turns back the pages of 

history to the days when King Richard Coeur 
de Lion conquered the island from the Emperor 
Isaac of Constantinople, who had behaved discour- 
teously to the Lady Berengaria of Navarre, whom 
the King subsequently married in the chapel of 
the Castle at Limasol. These things happened 
more than seven centuries ago, and now once again 
an English king claims the sovereignty of Cyprus. 

King Richard sold the island to the Templars. 
They could not pay the full price, and so Cyprus 
came back to King Richard, who gave it to Guy 
of Lusignan, the dispossessed king of Jerusalem. 
Thus Cyprus, the island of Aphrodite Anadyomene 
and of Saint Barnabas, became an outpost of Latin 
civilization in the Levant and one of the most 
important trading centres of the Middle Ages. 

The story of the island from 1200 to 1570 is one 
of the most extravagant pages of history. The 
wealth and pride of the nobles, coupled with a 
delicious climate and lovely surroundings, pro- 
moted a fabulous luxury and an amazing feudal 
insolence. The kings who for centuries clung 
to the shadowy title of the lost Jerusalem were 
twice crowned—once in Nicosia for Cyprus, once 
in Famagusta for Jerusalem. Their court was 
crowded by the bearers of picturesque titles dating 
from the crusades—princes of Galilee and Anti- 
och, counts of Jaffa and Edessa; their tempers 
were hot and their morals loose, but they erected 
splendid buildings,—great cathedrals, the abbey 
of Bella Paise,and well-placed castles,—and during 
the days of the Lusignans, Cyprus was more im- 
portant in the eyes of the world than ever it was 
before or since. This exotic royalty failed at last, 
and the island fell into the hands of Venice. 

The Venetians starved the island of its revenues 
and dismantled its castles; finally, in 1570, it was 
conquered by Sultan Selim the Sot for the sake of 
its rich wine; and the gallant Venetian, Marcan- 
tonio Bragadino, who held Famagusta valiantly 
for Saint Mark, was betrayed after an honorable 
surrender to Lala Mustafa, and flayed alive. His 
skin, stuffed with straw, was for a time used as a 
masthead ensign by his cruel conquerors, and 
was finally sold to his family. 

The Ottoman finished what the Venetians had 
begun. He closed Famagusta to commerce, and 
built Larnaca in its stead; but to_all intents and 
purposes, Cyprus was neglected and oppressed 
until the British made themselves responsible for 
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ENGLAND’S NEW ISLAND. 


| its proper administration in 1878. 
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THE KAISER’S TRAIN. 


Tm most luxurious train in Europe, a veri- 
table palace on wheels, says a contributor to 
Tit-Bits, is that which the Kaiser uses when 
he travels between Berlin and the fighting line. 

Six coaches, each weighing over sixty tons, 
compose the special train, and of these, four are 
reserved for the Emperor and his suite, and the 
other two are used for kitchens. The second 
coach in the train is the one reserved by the 
Kaiser for his personal quarters, and it contains 
a salon, bedroom, dressing room, bathroom, and 
sleeping apartments for his bodyguard. The salon 
is paneled in the wood of an ancient cedar tree 
taken from Mount Lebanon, the gift of ex-Sultan 
Abdul Hamid of Turkey. The floor is of black 
wood taken from the piles of a wooden bridge 
built across the Rhine by Julius Cesar in the year 
55 B.C., and the ceiling is decorated with a design 
representing the six great rivers of Germany. 

The windows of the salon are protected by thick 
steel bars, and armed sentries stand at the doors 
of the apartment night and day. The last coach 
in the train is used by an engineer, who has charge 
of the machinery that operates a complicated 
system of emergency brakes. The Kaiser’s two 
dachshunds, Wardl and Hexl, have their kennels 
on the train, and they generally accompany their 
master on his travels. 
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RESPECTABLE PARENTS. 


HOSE who know the Prince of Wales inti- 
mately say that he is as fond of a joke now 
as he was when he was a little boy, and in 
his nursery days his quaint sayings were prover- 
bial in the royal family. The late King Edward, 
Says Pearson’s Weekly, used to tell with great 
gusto the following story. The King asked little 
Prince Eddie what part.of history he was then 
studying. 
“All about Perkin Warbeck,” replied His Royal 
Highness. 
“And who was he?’ inquired His Majesty, 
anxious to test his grandson’s knowledge. 
“Oh,’’ answered the prince, “he pretended he 
was the son of a king; but he wasn’t. He was the 
son of respectable parents!” 
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HE GOT A POOR DRIVE. 


OLONEL Carter, says Collier’s Weekly, had 
cs been playing golf for only three months. 
Therefore, when the secretary of the club 
saw the colonel playing his ball several feet in 
front of the tee disks during a tournament, he 
— the veteran soldier had forgotten the 
rule 
“Colonel! Colonel!” he exclaimed. 
play from behind the tee disks!’’ 
The colonel’s face turned red, but he preserved 
his dignity. 
“Tt’s none of your business, sah,’ he answered 


**You must 
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THE ONLY THING TO DO. 


O illustrate the saying that the stupid person 

sometimes says a witty thing without know- 

ing it, an English paper quotes the following 
anecdote concerning a medical school professor 
and an exasperating student. 

“You see, Mr. Smith,’’ said the professor to this 
young man one day, “the subject of this diagram 
limps, because one of his legs is a trifle shorter 
than the other. Now what should you do in such 
a case?” 

“T should limp, too, I think, sir,” replied the 
student, with an expression of perfect innocence 





on his face. 


YGLAND’S recent proclamation of the an- | price int 
NGLAND'S re } | illustrated booklet tells the story. Remember, we pay all 


as calmly as possible, “but this is my third stroke!”’ | 


Cc A oy I pay highest cash prices for butterflies, in- 

sects. ofitable work for men and women 
each Spring, Summer, Fall. Instruction book, Send 2c. 
stamp. J.Sinclair, Entomologist, Box 244, D.74, Los Angeles, Cal. 


YOUNG MAN LEAEN TO DRAFT and 


Read Blueprints at home 
y new, easy method. 


Includes and explains six real 
Machine and House plans. Sent postpaid 50c. Address, 


CHRISTENSEN ENGR. BUREAU, 2944 Logan Blvd. ,Chicago, Ill. 


NEW COMPANION waciis 


MACHINE 
ft can we sell you the highest grade machine, cut the 
two, and guarantee for twenty-five years? Our 








freight charges to your depot. Write to-day for our free 
Sewing Machine Booklet, No. 7. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Bran-Made 
Complexions 

Do you know that many clear 
skins owe much to bran, used as 
an inner cleanser? This natural 
laxative, made a habit, does much 
to keep folks well. 

Pettijohn’s supplies this bran 
in unground form, hidden in a 
breakfast delicacy. It is pressed 
into luscious wheat flakes. This 
whole-wheat dainty is one-fourth 
bran. 

Most folks, to keep at their best, 
should eat it three times weekly. 
They would welcome it every day. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat With the Bran 


If your grocer hasn't Pettijohn’s, send us 
his name and 15 cents in stamps for a pack- 
age by parcel post. We'll then ask your 
store to supply it. Address The Quaker 
Oats Company, Chicago. (860) 
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The Way Is Pointed 
To the Indian Rider 


—to enjoy, as he alone can enjoy, the world at 


its best. Those places you long to visit, but 
which seem so far away, are little pleasure rides 
when you own a 1915 


Fndian Motocycle 


A long tour in the cool, green country, a trip in 
the mountains, an invigorating sunrise spin, a 
restful moonlight amble—those are yours when- 
ever you wish to take them, at your own pace. 
The Indian is ‘‘ Master of Them All’’—of all 
roads, under all conditions. The yield and sway 
of the Cradle Spring Frame make the roughest 
roads comfortable riding. 
ver pene 14 years the Indian, with its sturdiness, its 
anical perfection, its economy of operation, has 
predominated the motorcycle world. One, Two, and 
ree-Speed 
2,800 Indian "glee alenaaadiama over-night 
service—anywher 
Get your copy of the beautiful Indian Catalog, describ- 
ing and picturing the Nine Big 1915 Indian Innovations. 


HENDEE MANUFACTURING CO. 


707 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 
(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 
BRANCHES AND SERVICE STATIONS: 
Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, Minneapolis, San Francisco, 
Atlanta, Toronto, Melbourne, Londo 


CLASS PINS 


FACTORY TO YOU 
special order, any style or material, 
Write y for free catalog of 1915 designs, Special offer, either 
— of an fare illustrated with any equal number of letters and figures, 
one or two colors of best hard enamel, SILVER PLATE, $.15 each, 
Hi "Se per dozen; STERLING SILVER, $.30 each, $3.00 per dozen; 
GOLD PLATE, $.35 each, $3.50 per dozen; SOLID GOLD, $1.50 
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each, $15. 00 per dozen. 
BASTIAN BROS. CO, 531 BASTIAN BLOG., ROCHESTER, N. ¥, 








Another Element 
of Paige Prestige 


Paige owner. 


just in front of you. 











‘*The Standard of Value and Quality’’ 


Power 


EW of us have the need or desire for a racing car. 
every man wants to sit behind a motor car which responds 
eagerly—buoyantly—to the slightest touch of the throttle. 


Steep hills and heavy, clinging sand roads have no terrors for the 
Whether he be driving the Glenwood “Four-36” or 
the Fairfield “Six-46,” he knows that he has but to “step on” the 
accelerator and the hills flatten out like smooth boulevards. 
a walking pace to the speed of the winds—this range is at the 
service of every Paige driver without a change from high gear. 


Sit behind the steering wheel of either of these cars. 
flexibility and power under the impressive, “deep chested” hood 
Swing’ easily up those grades that are the 
despair of many vastly higher priced automobiles. 
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\ Then, ask yourself if you could possibly require more of any N 
WN : \ 
\ motor car. And remember that the “Six” costs only $1395. \ 
\ The “ Four”—$1075. \ 
N The supreme dollar-for-dollar value of Paige cars is N 
\ established by comparing them, feature for feature, \ 








or higher price. 


Detroit, 


with any and all other motor cars of lower, equal 
We don’t have to ask the intelli- 
gent purchaser to make that comparison. 


Paige-Detroit Motor 
Car Company 
1204 McKinstry Ave. 













Michigan 




















Bees of many species abound, and the 
honeybees, the most interesting to man, 
are especially plentiful. 

They are constantly migrating from one part 
of the country to another in search of better 
pastures. It was the custom of my people, 
and of the other Boer families who lived in 
the vicinity, to get swarms whenever pos- 
sible, and put them, in hives made of barrels, 
up in the lofts of the barns and in the mill- 
houses. 

In the barns, on account of lack of space, we 
often had to set the hives upon the stores of 
provender, the ‘‘oat hay,’’ as we call it; and | 
then of course we had to be careful when 
drawing the provender from under the hives 
to see that we did not overturn them. | 

One day when I was a small boy I precipi- | 
tated a bee war that I shall never Senge. | 
While doing my daily chores, I had occasion | 
to go into a loft where we had a number of | 
hives, to get some fresh hay for the stallions | 
below. The hay was nearly gone, and I had 
to take some of it directly from under one of | 
the hives. I did not know that a great deal | 
of the weight of one of the hives rested on a | 
certain bunch of hay that I pulled out—and 
suddenly down came the hive, bottom side up, | 
to the floor of the loft. 

I did not have time to be thankful that the 
heavy box had not broken my head, for 
instantly hundreds of bees came swarming out | 
of every corner, buzzing angrily, and looking | 
for the assailant of their home. 

I jumped immediately from the loft, and as 
the air behind me filled rapidly with maddened | 
and indignant bees, I ran for my life to a cer- | 
tain millhouse where there were no creatures | 
more pugnacious than pigeons. From my 
retreat I watched the outcome of my unlucky 
escapade. 

The bees, not having taken particular notice | 
of me, seemed to think that an enemy had | 
attacked their home with intent to commit 
mischief ; and from what immediately followed, 
I think they must have imagined that a con- | 
spiracy existed against them in which all the 
living things they met were implicated. They 
did not except the neighboring bees, for the | 
latter bore the first attack of the angry swarm. 

They soon had the anger of the attacked 
bees aroused, and a battle to the death began. 

There must have been something in the 
season of the year or in the weather that 
affected the bees, for as soon aS war was 
declared by the one hive, the alarm spread 
amazingly, and within a few minutes it seemed 
that of all the millions of bees in that entire 
neighborhood, not one was unaffected by the 
war craze. They flew everywhere, stinging 
and trying to kill everything they met, whether | 
man, bird, beast, or bee. | 

I saw a Kafir woman with her babe on her 
back throw down pots and pans, and run fran- 
tically to join the other men, women, and chil- 
dren who were rushing for the kitchen door. 
They were all waving their hands round their 
heads as if they were warding off something 
horrible, and they had abandoned everything 
in their haste to get under cover. 

I had to blockade my castle of refuge, reserv- 
ing only a peephole. The poor dogs were 
howling and yelping in their kennels, and the | 
keeper ran with covered head, at the risk of | 
his life, to liberate them. They instantly 
dashed off with wild dispatch to get beyond 
the reach of the terrible bees. 

Horses, cows, and goats could be heard 

making their peculiar cries in the fields when 
the bees reached them, and presently I had a 
zlimpse of the animals galloping off across the 
veldt as fast as they could go, with clouds of 
the implacable bees surrounding them. But 
one horse, instead of running away, rolled over 
when attacked, and attempted to fight his 
assailants off. He killed hundreds of them in 
this way; but kick and roll as he would, he 
was stung more and more all the time, and 
(inally the bees succeeded in killing the poor 
heast. 
The turkeys and chickens were soon put 
iors de combat, for when attacked they ran 
heedlessly round in a circle. I let some of; 
‘hem into my retreat, but the others were soon 
killed or stunned. 

The geese and ducks had a better time of it. 
"hey ran and flew to the neighboring water 
\oles, and there escaped the insects. 

Good water was scarce in those days at the 
‘lamond fields; therefore some of the near-by | 
residents had their supply of water brought | 
‘rom our fountain. 

On this fateful day an old Scotchman by the | 
Name of Jim Cooper came in his ramshackle | 
‘art to get his daily supply of two gigantic | 
casks of water. 

He drew up at the fountain and halted his 
horses, —he had three of them,—and started to 
pour the water into his receptacles. 

Very soon a bee arrived, and straightway 
stung him on the cheek—then another, on the 


Se Africa teems with insect life. 
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other cheek; and in a moment a detachment 
were at him. At the same time the horses 
began to rear and plunge, and dashed off over 
the hill at full speed, with the water butts | 
dancing and bounding in the wagon. 

Jim, left at the fountain, tried to protect | 
himself by throwing water over his head and | 
shoulders, but the little tormentors still stung | 
him most painfully. Then he thrust his head 
into the water; but this was little better, for 
the bees clung to him until he raised his head 
for breath, and then they reminded him what 
they were there for. 

He kept up this ducking and diving game 
for a while; then, in desperation, he suddenly 
turned and ran away as fast as his stiff knees 
would carry him, in the direction taken by his | 
horses. The next day he approached cau- | 
tiously over the hill, with his face much swol- | 
len, querying, in a very dubious tone of voice, | 
‘*Bees? Bees??? 

Toward nightfall the bees were not at all | 
tired of their fighting, but darkness ended the | 
affray, and we were able to leave our shelters 
with safety. 

We lost heavily by that direful outbreak of 
the bees; hence I thought it best to keep the | 
eause a secret for a long time, and finally when | 
I did reveal it I came very near receiving cor- 
poral punishment. 
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PROTECTING THE CZAR. 


HEN Alexander III was Czar of Russia | 

he disliked to be followed by detectives, | 

and whenever he noticed one about him | 
would send him away almost rudely. He re- | 
peatedly told his ministers that he believed in | 
divine Providence, and knew that he would 
not die one hour earlier than was ordained, | 
and that all the precautions they took for his 
safety only made him ridiculous. It was, | 
therefore, says Count Paul Vassili in ‘‘ Behind 
the Veil at the Russian Court,’’ extremely 
difficult to combine the measures that were 
considered indispensable to the security of the 
czar with his own orders. About these orders 
he was very particular, and he often fell into 
a passion when they were not obeyed. 
An amusing instance of this occurred one | 
afternoon when the czar was walking in the) 


& 


|park at Gatchina, accompanied only by his 


dog. He suddenly saw a man hiding in the | 


| bushes as if afraid of being seen. Alexander | 
| went toward him, ‘but the man ran away ; | 


and while the czar was still looking in the) 
direction taken by the suspect, some detec- | 
tives appeared, and a wild chase took place, 
which ended in the man’s being caught. In| 
view of the czar’s orders, not one of the police | 
officials would consent to take the culprit) 
before him until General Tchérévine ap- | 
peared upon the scene and gave the neces- | 
sary directions. It then turned out that the | 
person who had been the cause of all this dis- 
turbance was himself a detective who had 
been ordered to follow the czar, but in such a | 
way that His Majesty might not notice him. 
When he saw that Alexander had discovered 
him, his only desire was to run away. 

The incident caused a deal of amusement, | 
but Alexander III was furious, and gave vent | 
to his rage in a few very energetic expressions | 
that produced terror all round. For three 
days he would not speak to General Tchéré- 
vine, who, he said, lacked common sense in 
adopting such childish measures for his 
safety. His straightforward nature hated all | 
this ‘‘unnecessary fuss,’’ as he called it, and | 
he always used to say that Providence was | 
his best guardian angel, whom he trusted in 
preference to all others. 
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TOPSY -TURVY JUSTICE. 


HE Green Bag, on the authority of an| 

officer of the War Department who has | 

seen service in the Philippines, gives 
the following illustration of Filipino judicial 
acumen : ‘ 

‘*An American came home one day just in | 
time to see a thief in the act of climbing out | 
of the window with the better part of the 
American’s wardrobe. He gave chase so 
earnestly that the thief was finally obliged to | 
drop the clothing so that he might run the 
faster. Hesoon disappeared from sight. The 
American gathered up his belongings. Just 
then along came a native policeman, who pro- 
ceeded to put the American under arrest, since 
he seemed to be acting in a suspicious manner. 

‘“*To the local magistrate, before whom he 
was haled, the American told his story very 
plainly and emphatically. When he had con- 
eluded, the Filipino judge said, ‘You are dis- 
missed, but you may leave your clothes here.’ 

‘* ‘Why?’ demanded the American. 

‘* ¢Por this reason,’ answered the magistrate, 
with the air of a sage, ‘that it is still uncertain | 
whether you speak the truth. When the thief 
returns to identify these clothes as the ones he | 
stole, you may have them.’ ’’ | 
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Even Uncle Sam 
Was Interested 


Uncle Sam’s investi- 
gators were much in- 
terested in the way 
Clothcraft Clothes are 
made. 


Especially when they 
found so few of the 
workers in those shops 
were changed from year 
to year. 


Careful training, good 
surroundings, the most 
advanced machines, 
testing, inspection, and 
sanitary provisions—all 
these have helped to put 
more real value into 
Clothcraft All-Wool 
Clothes for men and 
young men. 


Come in and see what 
solid profit you get in 
Clothcraft at $10 to $20. 
No,5130 Blue Serge 
Special at $15.00 is one 
of the best values ever 
offered the clothes buyer. 


CLOTHCRAFT 
All Wool Clothes 


710 0°20 Bey 


toWear 
The Clothcraft Store | 


(IN YOUR TOWN) 
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Write to The Joseph & Feiss Co., 647 St. Clair Ave., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for the Clothcraft Style Prints, a sample of the all- 
wool serge used in Clothcraft 5130. personal note of 
introduction to the nearest 
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Say Good-By to 
the Oil Lantern 


THE 
PRESTO 
HAND 
LAMP 


consists of a 
brilliant elec- 
tric light bulb, 
inclosed in an 
adjustable 
searchlight 
reflector, hav- 
ing atwo-inch 
bull’s-eye 
lens. It is 
equipped w 
| a_ Swinging 
handle for 
: _ Carrying, and 
is attachable to any ordinary dry battery, 
such as may be obtained in your local store. 
You can stand or igh this Lamp any- 


——— } 





where, and the searchlight may be turned 
to any angle, throwing the light just where 
you want it. It may be used near gas, 
gasoline, oil, or hay, without the slightest 
danger fire, for it cannot ignite any- 
hing, no matter how inflammable. It is 
indispensable for doing chores about the 
house, cellar, barn, or garage. No house- 
Id can afford to be without it. Our Offer 
does not include the battery. 


Special Limited Offer 
For a limited time the Presto Electric Hand 
Lamp will be given free of charge to Com- 
panion subscribers only as payment for 
securing one new subscription for The 
Youth’s Companion; or the pompanee be 

| from us for $1.00, either 

case we deliver free 
United States. 

PERRY MASON COMPANY 

BOSTON, MASS. 
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Ladies’ Wrist 


Wat c With Leather 


Bracelet 


Wrist Watches have become 
very popular with women and 
girls because they are so practi- 
cal and convenient for everyday 
wear. Not only are they used b 
those of an athletic taste, for suc 
games as golf and tennis, but they 








are ally useful for shopping 
or cnnelion Our Offer inc fies 
a Leather Bracelet, conforming 
to the wrist, the most satisfactory 
and practical for the purpose. 
The Watch offered has a lever 
movement, enameled dial, stem 
set, and every part absolutely 
‘ecendicangudhiin 


60-DAY OFFER 


The Ladies’ Wrist Watch and 
Leather Bracelet given to Companion 
subscribers only for one new subscrip- 
tion for The Youth’s Companion and 
75 cents extra; or the Watch and 
Bracelet may be purchased from us 
for $2.25. In either case we deliver 
free anywhere in the United States. 


Empress Pearl 
Necklace *¢,."" 


Clasp 
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The Empress Pearl Necklace 
is noted for the exceptional rich- 
ness and beauty of its lustre and 
color. It is 15 inches in length, 
with Pearls of uniform size, and 
fitted with a solid gold clasp. 
We have selected a bead of me- 
dium size as the most desirable. 
The quality of these beads is 
exceptionally fine. In some of 
the higher priced stores the 
Necklace is sold for $3.00 or 
more. We call special attention 
to the solid gold clasp. 


60-DAY OFFER 


The Empress Pearl Necklace with 
Solid Gold Clasp given to Companion 
subscribers only as payment for secur- 
ing one new subscription to The 
Youth’s Companion ; or the Necklace 
may be purchased from us for $1.50. 
In either case we deliver free any- 
where in the United States. 





PERRY MASON COMPANY 
201 Columbus Avenue 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Combination Coal and Gas 


rawlord 
Ranges 


A Coal range for kitchen warmth and continuous hot water suppl 
Winter; a Gas range in Summer, when you want a cool kitchen an i 
hot water. In the Crawford Combination 
Range you get the best of each. 


The Crawford Gas Ovens are safe; explosions 
are impossible. Double Gas Ovens above the 
; range or single Gas Oven at theend. The 
— — f End Oven has an extra set of burners at 
3 the top for broiling, which saves stooping. 


The Coal range has the wonderful Single 
Damper (pat’d); Ash Hod and Coal Hod in 
the base (pat’d); Oven heated by Curved Cup- 
Joint Flues, which heat it in every part alike. 


Crawford Ranges are Sold by 


Double Gas Ovens Above the Range Progressive Dealers Everywhere End Gas Oven 
Ask the CRAWFORD Agent to Show You and Write Us for Illustrated Circular 


WALKER & PRATT MFG. CO., 31-35 Union Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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‘‘Makes 
Good”’ 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion offer four 
high-grade styles of the New Companion Sewing 
Machine with its many new features, including the 
famous Automatic Plate Tension Release found on 
no other machine in the world. We pay all freight 
charges to your nearest freight station, guarantee safe 
delivery, warrant the machine for twenty-five years, 
and sell at a very low price. 


PURCHASERS SAY — 


I have had my machine almost two years and I am ogee | satisfied in every way, and 
although there is a very much higher-priced one right in the family, I would not exchange mine 
for it.—Mrs. RussELL HOLBROOK, Massachusetts. 
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I have given my New Companion Machine a thorough test, and am fully satisfied with it. I 
would not exchange it for a $60.00 machine. I shall certainly do my best to advertise this 
machine among my friends.—Mrs. H. A. Curtis, Maine. 


Just a word for your machine. I think your machine is the most complete of any on the market 
to-day. I owneda before purchasing a Companion. I think the Companion is ahead of 
the , easier running, less noise, easier to clean. cost me more than twice as much. 
Would not exchange my machine for any I have ever seen yet. Have praised it to a great 
many different persons.—Mrs. ALVAH PIERCE, Connecticut. 


HOW CAN WE DO IT > HOW ALL THIS IS ACCOMPLISHED CAN BEST BE TOLD 

- IN OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. ‘TO GET THIS 

INFORMATION SEND US A POSTAL CARD STATING THAT YOU WILL BE INTERESTED TO RECEIVE 

FURTHER PARTICULARS REGARDING THE NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE. ASK FOR OUR 
SEWING MACHINE BOOKLET NO. 8. 


A postal card inguiry brings full particulars by return mail Write to-day to Sewing Machine Department } 





Style No. 2% 


WARRANTED 25 YEARS 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ORBR SARE: SEE EC EI 




















